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EXPERIENCE AND OBJECTIVE IDEALISM. 


DEALISM as a philosophic system stands in such a delicate 
relation to experience as to invite attention. In its sub- 
jective form, or sensationalism, it claims to be the last word of 
empiricism. In its objective, or rational form, it claims to make 
good the deficiencies of the subjective type, by emphasizing the 
work of thought which supplies the factors of objectivity and 
universality lacking in sensationalism. With reference to experi- 
ence as it now is, such idealism is half opposed to empiricism and 
half committed to it, — antagonistic, so far as existing experience 
is regarded as tainted with a sensational character ; favorable, so 
far as thought renders this experience even now prophetic of 
some final, all-comprehensive, or absolute experience, which in 
truth is one with reality. 

That this combination of opposition to present experience 
and devotion to the cause of experience in the abstract leaves 
objective idealism in a position of unstable equilibrium from 
which it can find release only by euthanasia in a thorough-going 
empiricism seems to me evident. Some of the reasons for this 
belief may be readily approached by a summary sketch of three 
historic episodes in which have emerged important conceptions 
of experience and of reason. The first takes us to classic Greek 
thought. Here experience means the preservation, through 
memory, of the net result of a multiplicity of particular doings 
and sufferings ; and in such a way as to afford positive skill 
in maintaining further practice, and promise of success in new 
emergencies. The craft cf the carpenter, the art of the physician 


are standing examples of its meaning. It differs from instinct 
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and blind routine or servile practice because there is some know]l- 
edge of materials, methods, and aims, in their adjustment to one 
another. Yet the marks of its passive, habitual origin are indelibly 
stamped upon it. On the knowledge side it can never aspire 
beyond opinion, and if this be true opinion, it is such only by 
happy chance. On the active side it is limited to the accom- 
plishment of a special work or a particular product, following 
some unjustified, because assumed, method. Thus it contrasts 
with the true knowledge of reason, which is direct apprehension, 


self-revealing and self-validating, of its own eternal and harmo- 


nious content. This accounts for the regions in which experience 
and reason respectively hold sway. Experience has to do with 


production, which, in turn, is relative to decay. It deals with 
generation, becoming, not with finality, being. Hence it is 
infected with the trait of relative non-being, of mere imitativeness, 
characteristic of reality subjected to conditions of change ; hence 
its multiplicity, its logical inadequacy, its relativity to a standard 
and end beyond itself. Reason, fer contra, has to do with mean- 
ing, with significance (ideas, forms), which is eternal and ultimate. 
Since the meaning of anything is the worth, the good, the end of 
that thing, experience presents us with partial and tentative efforts 
to achieve the embodiment of purpose, under conditions which 
doom the attempt to inconclusiveness. It has, however, its meed 
of reality in the degree in which its results partzctpete in meaning, 
the good, reason. 

From this classic period, then, comes the antithesis of exper- 
ience as the historically achieved special emdediments of meaning, 
partial, multiple, insecure ; and of reason as the source, author, 
and container of meaning, permanent, assured, unified. Idealism 
means ideality, experience means brute and broken facts. That 
things exist because of and for the sake of meaning, and that ex- 
perience gives us meaning in a servile, interrupted, and inherently 
deficient way —such is the standpoint. Experience gives us 
meaning as in process of becoming ; special and isolated instances 
in which it appens, temporally, to appear, rather than meaning 
pure, undefiled, independent. It represents purpose, the good 


struggling against obstacles, ‘involved in matter.’ 
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Just how much of the vogue of modern neo-Kantian idealism, 
logically built upon a strictly epistemological, instead of upon a 
cosmological basis, is due, in days of a declining theology, to a 
vague sense that affirming the function of reason in the constitu- 
tion of a knowable, or objective world (which in its own consti- 
tution as logically knowable may be anything you please, morally 
and spiritually), carries an assurance of the superior reality of nor- 
mative values, of the good and the beautiful as well as of the 
‘true,’ it would be hard to say. Certainly unction seems to 
have descended upon it, in apostolic succession, from classic 
idealism ; so that neo-Kantianism is rarely without a tone of edi- 
fication, as if feeling itself the patron of man’s spiritual interests 
in contrast to the supposed crudeness and insensitiveness of natur- 
alism and empiricism. At all events, we find here one element 
in our problem: Experience considered as the summary of past 
episodic adventures and happenings in relation to fulfilled and 
adequately expressed meaning ; idealism as ideality against experi- 
ence, as struggle and failure to achieve meaning. 

The second historic event centers about the controversy of in- 
nate ideas, or pure concepts. The issue is between empiricism 
and rationalism as theories of the origin and validity of scientific 
knowledge. The empiricist is he who feels that the chief obstacle 
preventing scientific method from making its way is the belief in 
pure thoughts, not derived from particular observations and hence 
not responsible, to the course of experience. His objection to the 
‘high @ priori road’ is that it introduces in irresponsible fashion 
a mode of presumed knowledge which may be used at any turn 
to stand sponsor for mere tradition and prejudice, and thus to 
nullify the results of science resting upon and verified by observ- 
able facts. Experience thus comes to mean, to use the words of 
Peirce, ‘that which is forced upon a man’s recognition will-he, 
nill-he, and shapes his thoughts to something quite different from 
what they naturally would have taken.’ The same definition is 
found in James, in his chapter on Necessary Truths: ‘‘ Experi- 
ence means experience of something foreign supposed to impress 
us whether spontaneously or in consequence of our own exertions 
and acts.” * As Peirce points out, this notion of experience as 


'C. S. Peirce, Afonist, Vol. XVI, p. 150. 2 Psychology, Vol. 11, p. 618. 
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the foreign element which forces the hand of thought, and con- 
trols its efficacy, goes back to Locke. Experience is “ observa- 
tion employed either about external sensible objects, or about the 


’!_as furnishing in short all 


internal operations of our minds’ 
the valid data and tests of thinking and knowledge. This mean- 
ing, thinks Peirce, should be accepted “as a land-mark which it 
would be a crime to disturb or displace.”’ 

The contention of idealism, bound up here with rationalism, is 
that perception and observation cannot guarantee knowledge 
in its honorific sense (science); that the peculiar differentia of 
scientific knowledge is a constancy, a universality and neces- 
sity, which contrast at every point with perceptual data, and 
which indispensably require the function of conception.’ In short, 
qualitative transformation of facts (data of perception), not their 
mechanical subtraction and recombination, is the difference be- 
tween scientific knowledge and perceptual knowledge. Here 
the problem which emerges is, of course, the significance of per- 
ception and of conception in respect to experience.° 

The third typical episode reverses in a curious manner (which 
confuses present discussion) the notion of experience as a foreign, 
alien, coercive material. It regards experience as a fortuitous 
association, by merely psychic connections, of individualistic 
states of consciousness. This is due to the Humian develop- 
ment of Locke. The ‘ objects’ and ‘ operations,’ which to Locke 
were just given to, and secured in, observation, become shifting 
complexes of subjective sensations and ideas, whose apparent per- 
manency is due to discoverable illusions. This, of course, is the 
empiricism which made Kant so uneasily toss in his dogmatic 
slumbers (which he took for an awakening) ; and which, by reac- 
tion, called out the conception of thought as a function ope- 
rating not merely to elevate perceptual data to scientific status, 

' Essay concerning Human Understanding, Book I1, ch. 2, 2 2. 

2 It is hardly necessary to refer to the stress placed upon mathematics, as well as 
upon fundamental propositions in logic, ethics and cosmology. 

3 Of course there are internal historic connections between experience as effec: 
‘*memory,’’ and experience as ‘‘ observation.’’ But the motivation and stress, ' 
problem, is quite shifted. It may be remarked that Hobbes still writes under the it 


ence of the Aristotelian conception. ‘* Experience is nothing but Memory,’’ ( £é- 


ments of Philosophy, Part 1, ch. 1, §2) and hence opposed it to science 
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but as a function constitutive of the objective status, or knowable 
character, of even the perceptual data and their associative com- 
binations.' Here emerges the third element in our problem: The 
function of thought as furnishing objectivity to any experience 
which has directly or indirectly cognitive reference or capacity, 
perceptual as well as scientific. 

Summing up the matter, idealism stands forth with its assertion 
of thought or reason as (1) the sponsor for all significance, 
ideality, purpose, in experience, — the author of the good and 
the beautiful as well as the true ; (2) the power, located in pure 
conceptions, requisite to elevate perceptive or observational ma- 
terial to the plane of science; and (3) the constitution which 
gives objectivity, even the semblance of order, system, connection, 
mutual reference, to empirical data which without its assistance 


would remain mere subjective flux. 


I. 


I begin the discussion with the last-named function. Thought 
is here conceived as a priori, not in the sense of particular innate 
ideas, but as a function that constitutes the very possibility of any 
objective experience, any experience involving reference beyond 
its own mere subjective happening. I shall try to show that 
idealism is condemned to move back and forth between two in- 


! There are, of course, anticipations of Humein Locke. But to regard Lockeian 
experience as equivalent to Humian is to pervert history. Locke, as he was to 
himself and to the century succeeding him, was not a subjectivist, but in the main a 
common sense objectivist. It was this that gave him his historic influence. But so 
completely has the Hume-Kant controversy dominated recent thinking that it is con- 
stantly projected backward. Within a few weeks I have seen three articles, all in- 
sisting that the meaning of the term experience must be subjective, and stating or 
implying that those who take the term objectively are subverters of established usage ! 
But a casual study of the dictionary will reveal that experience has always meant 
‘* what is experienced,’’ observation as a source of knowledge, as well as the act, fact 
or mode of experiencing. Inthe Oxford Dictionary, the (obsolete) sense of experi- 
mental testing, of actual ‘observation of facts and events,’ and ‘the fact of being 
consciously affected by an act’ have almost contemporaneous datings, viz., 1384, 
1377, and 1382 respectively. A usage almost more objective than the second, the 
Lockeian use, is ‘‘ what has been experienced; the events that have taken place 
within the knowledge of an individual, a community, mankind at large, either during 
a particular period or generally.’’ This dates back to 1607. Let us have no more 


captious criticisms and plaints based on falsely supposed linguistic usage. 
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consistent interpretations of this a priortthought. It is taken to 
mean both the organized, the regulated, the informed, established 
character of experience, an order immanent and constitutional ; 
and that which organizes, regulates, forms, synthesizes, a power 
transcendent and noumenal. And the oscillation between and 
confusion of these two diverse senses is necessary to Neo-Kan- 
tian idealism. The first sense, if validated, would leave us at 
most an empirical fact, whose importance would make it none 
the less empirical. The second sense, by itself, would be so 
thoroughly transcendental, that while it would exalt ‘thought’ in 
theory, it would deprive the categories of that constitutional posi- 
tion within experience which is the exact point of Kant’s sup- 
posed answer to Hume. Hence, an oscillation to the first sense, 
so that thought is supposed to be at once a deliberate, reflec- 
tive, corrective, reorganizing function with respect to the defects of 
experience, while to it is also attributed an absolute and uncon- 
scious function in the original constitution of experience. 

When Kant compared his work in philosophy to that of the 
men who introduced construction into geometry, and experimen- 
tation into physics and chemistry, the point of his remarks de- 
pends upon taking the a priori worth of thought in the regula- 
tive, directive, controlling sense, that of the importance of thought 
in consciously, intentionally, making an experience different in a 
determinate sense and manner. But the point of his answer to 
Hume consists in taking the @ prior? in the other sense, as some- 
thing which a/ready is immanent in any experience, and which 
accordingly makes no determinate difference to this experience as 
discriminated from that. Sothe concept first is that which makes 
an experience actually different, controlling its evolution towards 
consistency, coherency, and objective reliability ; then, it is that 
which has already effected the organization of any and every ex- 
perience that comes to consciousness at all. The fatal fallacy from 
which he never emerges consists in vibrating between the definition 
of a concept as a rule of constructive synthesis in a differential 
sense, and the definition of it as a static endowment lurking in 
‘mind,’ and giving automatically a hard and fixed law for the de- 


termination of every experienced object. The concept of a triangle 
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taken geometrically, for example, means a determinate method 
for construing space elements; but it also means something 
which exists in the mind frior to all such geometrical construc- 
tions and unconsciously lays down the law not only for their 
conscious elaboration, but also for any space perception. The 
first of the meanings is intelligible, and marks a definite contribu- 
tion to the logic of science. But it is not ‘ objective idealism’ ; 
it is a contribution to a revised empiricism. The second is a 
dark saying. 

That organization of some sort exists in every experience I 
make no doubt. That isolation, discrepancy, the fragmentary, 
the incompatible, are brought to consciousness and function only 
with reference to some existential mode of organization seems 
clear. As against Hume, or even Locke, we may be duly grate- 
ful to Kant for enforcing acknowledgment of these facts. But 
the acknowledgment means simply an improved and revised 
empiricism. 

For, be it noted, that this organization, first, is not the work 
of reason or thought, unless ‘ reason’ be stretched beyond all 
identification, and, secondly, it has no sacrosanct or finally valid 
and worthful and character. (1) Experience always carries with 
it and within it certain systematized arrangements, certain classi- 
fications (using the term without intellectualistic prejudice), coex- 
istent and serial. If we attribute these to ‘thought’ then the 
structure of the brain of a Mozart which hears and recombines 
sounds into certain groupings, the psycho-physical visual habit 
of the Greek, the locomotor apparatus of the human body in the 
laying-out and plotting of space is also ‘thought.’ Social institu- 
tions, established political customs, effect and perpetuate modes 
of reaction and of perception which compel a certain grouping of 
objects, elements, and values. A national constitution brings 
about a definite arrangement of the factors of human action, 
which holds even physical things together in certain determinate 
orders. Every successful economic process, with its elaborate 
divisions and adjustments of labor, of materials and instruments, 
is just such an objective organization. Now it is one thing to 


say that thought has played a part in the origin and development 
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of such organizations, and continues to have a role in their judi- 
cious employment and applications, and another to say that these 
organizations are thought, or are its exclusive product. Thought 
which does function in these ways is distinctively reflective 
thought, thought as practical, volitional, deliberately exercised 
for specific aims —thought as an act, an art of skilled media- 
tion. As reflective thought, its end is to terminate its own first 
and experimental forms, and to secure an organization which, while 
it may evoke new reflective thinking, puts an end to the thoughts 
which found expression in the organization. As organisations, 
as established, effectively controlling categorizations of objects in 
experience, their mark is that they are not thoughts, but habits, 
customs of action.’ 


1) 


Moreover, such reflective thought as does intervene in tl 


1¢ 
formation and maintenance of these practical organizations harks 
back to a prior practical organization, which is biological in nature. 
It serves to valuate organizations already existent as biological 
functions and instincts, while, as itself a biological activity, it 
redirects them to new conditions and results. Recognize, for 
example, that a geometric concept is the practical locomotor 
function of arranging stimuli in reference to maintenance of life 
activities drought into consciousness, and then serving as a center 
of reorganization of such activities to freer, more varied flexible 
and valuable forms ; recognize this, and we have the truth of the 
Kantian idea, without its excrescences and miracles. The concept 
is the practical activity doing consciously and artfully what it 
has aforetime done blindly and aimlessly, and thereby not only 
doing it better but opening up a freer world of significant activi- 
ties. Thought as such a reorganization of biological functions 
does naturally what Kantian forms and schematizations do super- 
naturally. In a word, the constructive or organizing activity 
of ‘thought’ does not inhere in thought as a transcendental 
function, a form or mode of some supra-empirical ego, mind or 


consciousness, but as itself vital activity. And in any case we 


' The relationship of organization and thought is precisely that which we find 
psychologically typified by the rhythmic functions of habit and attention, attention 
heing always, 2/ guo, a sign of the failure of habit, and, ad guem, a reconstructive 


modification of habit. 
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have passed to the idea of thought as reflectively reconstructive 
and directive, and away from the notion of thought as immanently 
constitutional and organizational. To make this passage and yet 
to ignore its existence and import is essential to objective idealism. 

(2) No final or ultimate validity attaches to these @ priori 
arrangements or institutionalizations in any case. Their value is 
teleological and experimental, not fixedly ontological. ‘Law 
and order’ are good things, but not when they become rigidity, 
and mechanical uniformity or routine. Prejudice is the acme of 
the a priori. Of the a priori in this sense we may say what is 
always to be said of habits and institutions: They are good 
servants, but harsh and futile masters. Organization as already 
effected is always in danger of becoming a mortmain ; it may be 
a way of sacrificing novelty, flexibility, freedom, creation to static 
standards. The curious inefficiency of idealism at this point is 
evident in the fact that genuine thought, empirical reflective 
thought, is required precisely for the purpose of re-forming 
established and set formations. 

In short, (a) a priori character is no exclusive function of 
thought. Every biological function, every motor attitude, every 
vital impulse as the carrying vehicle of experience is thus apri- 
orily regulative in prospective reference; what we call apper- 
ception, expectation, anticipation, desire, demand, choice, are 
pregnant with this constitutive and organizing power. (0) In so 
far as ‘thought’ does exercise such reorganizing power, it is be- 
cause thought is itself still a zfa/ function. (c) Objective ideal- 
ism depends not only upon ignoring the existence and capacity 
of vital functions, but upon a profound confusion of the constitu- 
tional a priori, the unconsciously dominant, with empirically reflec- 
tive thought. In the sense in which the a friort is worth while 
as an attribute of thought, thought cannot be what the objective 
idealist defines it as being. Plain, ordinary, everyday empirical 
reflections, operating as centers of inquiry, of suggestion, of ex- 
perimentation, exercise the valuable function of regulation, in an 
auspicious direction, of subsequent experiences. 

Like God's rain, the categories of accomplished systematiza- 


tion fall alike upon the just and the unjust, the false and the true, 
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while unlike God's rain, they exercise no specific or differential 
activity of stimulation and control. Error and inefficiency, as 
well as value and energy, are embodied in our objective institu- 
tional classifications. As a special favor, will not the objective 
idealist show how, in some one single instance, his immanent 
‘reason’ makes any difference as respects the detection and elimi- 
nation of error, or gives even the slightest assistance in discover- 
ing and validating the truly worthful? This practical work, the 
life blood of intelligence in everyday life and in critical science, 
is done by the despised and rejected matter of concrete empirical 
contexts and functions. Generalizing the issue: If the imma- 
nent organization be ascribed to thought, why should its work 
be such as to demand continuous correction and revision? If 
specific reflective thought, as empirical, be subject to all the limi- 
tations supposed to inhere in experience as such, how can it 
assume the burden of making good, of supplementing, recon- 
and developing meanings? The logic of the case 


seems to be that Neo-Kantian idealism gets its status against 
empiricism very largely by accepting as its own presupposition 
the Humian idea of experience, while the express import of its 
positive contribution is to show the won-existence, (not merely 
the cognitive invalidity) of anything describable as mere states 
of subjective consciousness. Thus in the end it tends to destroy 


itself and make way for a more adequate empiricism. 


IT. 

In the above discussion, I have unavoidably anticipated the 
second problem: the relation of conceptual thought to perceptual 
data. A distinct aspect still remains, however. Perception, as 
well as apriority, is a term harboring a fundamental ambiguity. 
It may mean (1) a distinct type of activity, predominantly prac- 
tical in character, though carrying at its heart important cognitive 
and zsthetic qualities; or (2) a distinctively cognitional expe- 
rience, the function of observation as explicitly logical —as a 
factor in science gua science. 

In the first sense, as recent functional empiricism (working in 


harmony with psychology, but not itself peculiarly psychological) 
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has abundantly shown, perception is primarily an act of adjust- 
ment of organism and environment, differing from a mere reflex 
or intrinsic adaptation in that, in order to compensate for the 
failure of the instinctive adjustment, it requires an objective or 
discriminative presentation of conditions of action: the negative 
conditions or obstacles, and the positive conditions or means and 
resources.' This, of course, is its cognitive phase. In so far as 
the material thus presented not only serves as a direct cue to further 
successful activity (successful in the overcoming of obstacles to 
the maintenance of the function entered upon) but presents auxil- 
iary collateral objects and qualities which give additional range 
and depth of meaning to the activity of adjustment, perceiving is 
zsthetic as well as intellectual.’ 

Now this sense of perception cannot be made antithetical to 
thought, for it may itself be surcharged with any amount of 
imaginatively supplied and reflectively sustained ideal factors — 
such as are needed to determine and select the relevant stimuli and 
to suggest and develop the relevant plan and course of behavior. 
The amount of such saturating thought material will depend 
simply upon the complexity and maturity of the behaving agent. 
Such perception is strictly teleological, moreover, since it arises 
from an experienced need and functions to fulfill the purpose 
indicated by this need. The cognitional content is, indeed, carried 
in this affectional and intentional context. 

Then we have perception as scientific observation. This in- 
volves the deliberate, artful exclusion of affectional and purposive 
factors as exercising mayhap a vitiating influence upon the cog- 


7, a transfor- 


D>? 


nitive or objective content ; or, more strictly speakin 
mation of the more ordinary or ‘ natural’ emotional and purposive 
concomitants, into what Bain calls the ‘ neutral’ emotion and pur- 
pose of finding out what the present conditions of the problem are. 


(The practical feature is not thus denied or eliminated, but the over- 


‘Compare, for example, Dr. Stuart’s paper in the Studies in Logical Theory, 


pp. 253-256. I may here remark that I remain totally unable to see how the in/er- 
pretation of objectivity to mean the controlling condition of action (negative and 
positive as above) derogates at all from its naive objectivity, or how it connotes cog- 
nitive subjectivity, or is in any way incompatible with a common-sense realistic theory 
ol perc eption. 

2 For this suggested interpretation of the zsthetic as surprising, or unintended, 


gratuitous collateral reinforcement, see Gordon, / ‘ogy of Meaning. 
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weening influence of a present dominating end is avoided, so that 
change of the character of the end may be effected, if found desir- 
able.) Here observation may be opposed to thought, in the logical 
sensein which exact and minute description may be set over against 
interpretation, explanation, theorizing, and inference. In the wider 
sense of thought as equalling reflective process, such a logical 
function is a constituent intentional division of labor within thought. 
The impersonal demarcation and accurate registraton of what is 
objectively there or present occurs for the sake (a) of eliminating 
meaning which is habitually but uncritically referred, and (4) of 
getting a basis for a meaning (at first purely inferential or hy- 
pothetical) which may be consistently referred ; and which (c), 
resting upon examination and not upon mere a friert custom, 
may weather the strain of subsequent experiences. But in so far 
as thought is identified with the conceptual phase as such of the 
entire logical function, observation is, of course, set over against 
thought: deliberately, purposely, and artfully so. 

It is not uncommon to hear it said that the Lockeian movement 
was all well enough for psychology, but went astray because it in- 
vaded the field of logic. If we mean by psychology a natural 
history of what at any given time fasses for knowledge, and by 
logic conscious control in the direction of grounded assurance, 
this remark appears to reverse the truth. As a natural history of 
knowledge in the sense of opinion and belief, Locke’s account of 
discrete, simple ideas or meanings, which are compounded and 
then distributed, does palpable violence to the facts. But every 
line of Locke shows that he was interested in knowledge in its 
honorific sense — controlled certainty, or, where this is not feasi- 
ble, ascertained probability. And as a branch of logic, as an 
account of the way in which we by art build up a ¢es/ed assurance, 
a rationalized conviction, Locke makes an important positive con- 
tribution. The pity is that he inclined to take it for the whole of 
the logic of science,’ not seeing that it was but a correlative 
division of labor to the work of hypotheses or inference ; and that 
he tended to identify it with a natural history or psychology. 
The latter tendency exposed Locke to the Humian interpretation 


! This, however, is not strictly true, since Locke goes far to supply the means of 


its own corrective in his account of the ‘‘ workmanship of the understanding.”’ 
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and permanently sidetracked the positive contribution of his 
theory to logic, while it led to that confusion of an untrue psychol- 
ogy with a logic, valid within limits, of which Mill is the standard 
example. 

In analytic observation, it is a positive object to strip off all 
mediate meaning so far as may be — to reduce the facts as nearly 
as may be to derationalized data, in order to make, possible a new 
and better rationalization. In and because of this process, the 
perceptual data approach the limit of a disconnected manifold, of 
the brutely given, of the merely sensibly present ; while meaning 
stands out as the searched for principle of unification and explana- 
tion, that is, asa thought, a concept, an hypothesis. The extent to 
which this is carried depends wholly upon the character of the spe- 
cific situation and problem ; but, speaking generally, or of limiting 
tendencies, one may say it is carried to mere observation, pure 
brute description, on the one side, and to mere thought, that 
is hypothetical inference, on the other. 

So far as Locke ignored this instrumental character of observa- 
tion, he naturally evoked and strengthened rationalistic idealism ; 
he called forth its assertion of the need of reason, of concepts, of 
universals, to constitute knowledge in its eulogistic sense. But 
two contrary errors do not make a truth, although they suggest 
and determine the nature of some relevant truth. This truth is the 
empirical origin, in a determinate type of situation, of the contrast 
of observation and conception; its empirical relevancy and its 
empirical worth in controlling the character of subsequent ex- 
periences. To suppose that perception as it concretely exists, 
either in the early experiences of the animal, the race, or the in- 
dividual, or in its later refined and expanded experiences, is iden- 
tical with the sharply analyzed, objectively discriminated and 
internally disintegrated elements of scientific observation, is a 
perversion of experience ; a perversion for which, indeed, pro- 
fessed empiricists set the example, but which idealism must per- 
petuate if that is not to find its end in an improved, functional 


empiricism.’ 


' Plato, especially in his 7Aeetetus, seems to have begun the procedure of blast- 
ing the good name of perceptive experience by embodying a late and instrumental 
distinction having to do with the logical control of perceptive experience, with ex- 
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Ill. 


We come now to the consideration of the third element in our 
problem ; ideality, important and normative values, in relation to 
experience ; the antithesis of experience as a tentative, fragmen- 
tary, and ineffectual embodiment of meaning over against the 
perfect, eternal system of meanings which experience suggests 
even in nullifying and mutilating. 

That from the memory standpoint experience presents itself as 
a multiplicity of episodic events with just enough continuity 
among them to suggest principles true ‘on the whole’ or usu- 
ally, but without furnishing instruction as to their exact range 
and bearing seems obvious enough. Why should it not? The 
motive which leads to reflection on past experience could 
be satisfied in no other way. Continuities, connecting links, 
dynamic transitions drop out because, for the purpose of the 
recollection, they would be hindrances if now repeated; or 
because they become available only when themselves objectified 
in definite terms and thus given a guasi independent, a guasi 
atomistic standing of their own. This is the only alternative 
to what the psychologists term ‘total reminiscence,’ which, 
so far as total, leaves us with an elephant on our hands. Unless 
we are going to have a wholesale revivification of the past, giving 
us just another embarrassing present experience, illusory because 
irrelevant, memory must work by retail — by summoning distinct 
cases, events, sequences, precedents. Dis-membering is a posi- 
tively necessary part of re-membering. But the resulting ds- 
jecta membra are in no sense experience as it was or is; they 
are simply elements held apart, and yet tentatively implicated 
together, in present experience for the sake of its most favorable 
evolution ; evolution in the direction of the most excellent mean- 
ing or value conceived. If the remembering is efficacious and 
pertinent, it reveals the possibilities of the present; that is to 
say, it clarifies the transitive, transforming character which be- 
longs inherently to the present. The dismembering of the vital 
present into the disconnected past is correlative to an anticipation, 
an idealization of the future. 

Moreover, the contingent character of the principle or rule 
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that emerges from a survey of cases, instances, etc., the fact that 
it has an ‘upon the whole’ character, instead of a fixed or 
necessary character, is also just what is wanted in the exigency 
of a prospective idealization, or refinement of excellence. It is 
just this character which secures flexibility and variety of outlook, 
which makes possible a consideration of alternatives and an at- 


tempt to select and to execute the more worthy among them. 


a dead, an unidealized future. It is almost exasperating to im- 
agine how completely different would have been Aristotle’s 
valuation of ‘experience’ with respect to its contingency, if he 
had but once employed the function of developing and perfectng 
value, instead of the function of knowing an unalterable object 
as the standard by which to estimate and measure. 

The one constant trait of experience from its crudest to its most 
mature forms is that its contents undergo change of meaning, 
and of meaning in the sense of excellence, value. Every ex- 
perience is in-course,' in course of becoming worse or better as 
to its contents, or in course of conscious endeavor to sustain 
some satisfactory level of value against encroachment or lapse. 
In this effort, both precedent, the reflection of the present into 
elements defined on the basis of the past, and idealization, the 
anticipation of the possible, yet doubtful, future, emerge. With 
out idealization, that is, without conception of the favorable issue 
which the present, defined in terms of precedents, may portend in 
its transition, the recollection of precedents, and the formulation 
of tentative rules is nonsense. But without the identification of 
the present in terms of elements suggested by the past, without 
recognition, the ideal, the value projected as end, remains inert, 
helpless, sentimental, without means of realization. Resembling 
cases and anticipation, memory and idealization, are the corre- 
sponding terms in which a present experience has its transitive 
force analyzed into reciprocally pertinent means and ends. 


ympare Tames, ** Continuous transition is one sort of conjunctive relation; and 


to be a radical empiricist means to hold fast to this conjunctive relation of all others, 
for this is the strategic point, the position through which, if a hole be made, all the 

yrruptions of dialectics and all the metaphysical fictions pour into our philosophy.’’ 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. 1, p. 536 
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That an experience will change in meaning is the one thing 
certain. How it will change is the one thing naturally uncertain, 
Hence the import of the art of reflection and invention. Control 
of the character of the change in the direction of the worthful is the 
common business of theory and practice. Here is the province 





of the episodic recollection of past history and of the idealized 
foresight of possibilities. The irrelevancy of an objective idealism 
lies in the fact that it totally ignores the position and function of 
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ideality in sustained and serious endeavor. Were values auto- 
matically injected and kept in the world of experience by any 


force not reflected in human memories and projects, it would 


make no difference whether this force were a Spencerian en- 
vironment or an Absolute Reason. Did purpose ride in a cosmic 


automobile toward a predestined goal, it would not cease to be 


- 


physical and mechanical in quality because labelled Divine Idea, 


or Perfect Reason. The moral would be “let us eat, drink and 
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be merry,” for to-morrow — or if not this to-morrow, then upon 
some to-morrow, unaffected by our empirical memories, reflections, 
inventions, and idealizations —the cosmic automobile arrives. 


Spirituality, ideality, meaning as purpose, would be the last 


ee 


things to present themselves if objective idealism were true. 


Values cannot be both ideal and given, and their‘ given’ character is 
D 4 
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emphasized, not altered, when called eternal and absolute. But 


natural values become ideal the moment their maintenance is 
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dependent upon the intentional activities of an empirical agent. 


Aeantitien memiis 


To suppose that values are ideal because they are so eternally 
given is the contradiction in which objective idealism has en- 
trenched itself. Objective ontological teleology spells machinery. 
Reflective and volitional, experimental, teleology alone spells 
ideality.'. Objective, rationalistic idealism, breaks upon the fact 
that it can have no intermediary between a brutally achieved 
embodiment of meaning (physical in character or else of that 
peculiar quasi-physical character which goes generally by the 
name of metaphysical) and a total opposition of the given and 
the ideal, connoting their mutual indifference and incapacity. An 


! One of the not least of the many merits of Santayana’s Zi/e of Reason is the con- 
sistency and vigor with which is upheld the doctrine that significant idealism means 


idealization. 
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empiricism that acknowledges the transitive character of expe- 
rience with the contrasts in value this transition brings, and that 
acknowledges the possible control of the character of the transition 
by means of intelligent effort, has abundant opportunity to cele- 
brate in productive art, genial morals, and impartial inquiry the 
grace and the severity of the ideal. 

Joun Dewey. 














EXPERIENCE AND THOUGHT:' 


— this very general title I wish to discuss certain fun- 
damental doctrines regarding the nature of experience 
which are directly involved in the current discussion of prag- 
matism. The fact that some of those who have not been entirely 
swept from the old moorings by the strength of this ‘new move- 
ment’ still find it necessary at frequent intervals to take their 
bearings and define their position in relation to it, may be taken 
as a sufficient acknowledgement of its vitality and significance. 
Nevertheless, as Professor Moore has happily remarked, the differ- 
ences in regard to pragmatism are still numerous enough to insure 
a long period of fruitful development.? But, in order that these 
differences may become really fruitful, they must be carefully 
defined, and the presuppositions on which they rest must be 
scrutinized and subjected to discussion. I shall try to show that 
the contentions of certain adherents of pragmatism regarding the 
nature of experience are based on principles that fail to take 
account of the significance of experience in its totality, or rightly 
to interpret its organic character. 
it has been frequently maintained in recent discussion that the 
“old epistemological problem has lost its meaning. The questions 
of the relation of knowledge to reality, and of the general problem 
and functions of thought, it is said, have no longer any signifi- 
cance. For, it is urged, the distinctions which these questions 
commonly imply are artificial rather than real. When rightly 
understood, they are seen to be distinctions of function or use 
that arise and havea real meaning only within experience. More 
particularly, it is to be noted that this ‘new movement’ is charac- 
terized by its identification of thought with the reflective process 
that arises as a definite response to a particular situation within 
experience. The whole meaning and significance of thought 
must, accordingly, be defined in terms of the particular experience 


1A paper read before the American Philosophical Association at Cambridge, De- 


cember, 1905. 
2 PHILOSOPHICAL Revirw, Vol. XIV, p. 343. 
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out of which it arises, and of the immediate consequences to which 
it gives rise. There is thus no problem as to the nature of 
thought in general, and no reality apart from the specific situa- 
tion in experience with which it is called upon to deal. The 
problem of logic consists in describing the instrumental function 
of thought in these definite situations, and thus exhibiting in 
detail its relation to the other aspects of experience. 

This doctrine has been so clearly and persuasively set forth by 
well-known writers that it requires no further exposition in this 
connection. Nevertheless, I cannot persuade myself that the 
epistemological problem can yet be set aside as superannuated, 
though doubtless all schools of thought have got beyond the 
older formulation of it in dualistic terms. Students of the history 
of philosophy will scarcely concede, however, that to pragma- 
tism belongs the credit for this advance. Dualism was definitely 
set aside by Kant and his successors in Germany a hundred 
years ago; and, thanks to the efforts of the so-called Neo- 
Hegelians, our English-speaking philosophy may be assumed to 
have abandoned that standpoint. But the truth that was con- 
tained in dualism must be retained, though the problem of ex- 
perience has become radically transformed. This, it appears to 
me, has been largely overlooked by the exponents of pragmatism. 

Nevertheless, one who criticizes pragmatism from the stand- 
point of idealism is confronted with peculiar difficulties. For his 
own watchwords are largely the same as those of the pragmatists. 
Like them, he is seeking to exhibit the unity of experience 
through the functional relation of its parts. And, in working 
toward this end, he has often to acknowledge the positive sug- 
gestiveness of much that is emphasized by certain representatives 
of the ‘new movement.’ But on the other hand, idealism can 
give no quarter to the conclusions in which pragmatists specially 
delight, —the irrationalism, showing itself in a depreciation of 
thought and ideas, the relativity and subjectivism, and the un- 
critical claim to base itself upon ‘ pure’ experience, — for it recog- 
nizes in these doctrines its historical enemies under a new form'. 


' It is asignificant fact that some of those representatives of pragmatism who hesitate 
to develop their doctrine into an irrational fideism are now attempting to connect it with 


realism and falling back on an uncritical and naturalistic theory of knowledge. 
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Now, in order to carry on this ‘ ancient quarrel’ on equal term, 
it is necessary at the present time to begin with an emphatic pro- 
test against the pragmatist’s assumption that he and he alone 
speaks in the name of experience. The so-called ‘ radical em- 
piricist’ cannot be allowed to claim a monopoly of experience. 
The question of the nature of experience is the very point at 
issue. The idealist maintains that in his doctrine of immediate 
experience the pragmatist is appealing to an oracle that is dumb; 
or, in other words, that the conception of an immediate presuppo- 
sitionless experience is a contradiction in terms. He has thus the 
ungracious task of thrusting presuppositions on the attention of 
those who have attempted to forswear all presuppositions, and of 
insisting on a method of procedure which shall be more adequate 
to experience than that of radical empiricism. 

In order to make my criticisms more intelligible, however, I 
propose first to describe in outline the position from which they 
are made. This general point of view is, of course, not unfa- 
miliar, though I hope that my statement of it may help to empha- 
size some points that are of importance at the present time. 


It is necessary first of all to raise the question as to the concrete 
form of experience. In what terms are we to give the reading 
of experience? On the answer to this question our whole 
account will depend. Now, whatever may be the standpoint 
which psychology may find it convenient to assume, philos- 
ophy cannot begin with isolated mental states, but must recognize 
that experience consists from the first in an attitude of a subject 
to other subjects and to objects. We may for the present speak 
of this attitude as the subject-object relation. The subject and 
object are not, however, to be regarded as ontologically separate 
and independent, and as entering into external relations at this or 
that point of time. What we must insist upon is not a theory of 
dualism, but the essential duality of experience. What an ex- 
perience could be without this form or prior to this duality 
I am unable to imagine. It therefore appears to me unjustifi- 
able to regard the subject-object relation as derivative, as a func- 
tional relation zwz/Ain experience. For the relation of a subject 
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to other subjects and to a world of objects is the universal form, 
and not a particular fact or function at all. The demand that this 
attitude of the subject shall be exhibited as a particular fact of the 
content of experience, — as, for example, in the form of a definite 
process of will or feeling, —on pain of being declared unreal, is 
based on presuppositions that would render all experience unin- 
telligible.' For though experience is life, its differentia is found 
in the fact that it is something more than life. Nor is it sufficient 
to say that experience is life that has become conscious of itself, 
if we limit that consciousness to an awareness of its own states. 
For experience is essentially a life consciously lived in relation to 
an environment. The inner life of the subject exists precisely in 
and through this relation to objects and apart from this it is nothing. 
To attempt to define this subject-object relation in terms of some- 
thing more ultimate is to confuse the problem which experience sets 
with the fruitless task of trying to show how experience is made. 

Now there are two objections which may be made from oppo- 
site sides to the view here advanced, and although neither can be 
fully dealt with here, it may be well to consider them in passing 
in order to render more definite what has already been said. On 
the one hand, it may be urged that the attitude of self or subject 
to reality yields only an individual and subjective experience. 
How can such an individual experience possess the universality 
and necessity which characterizes real objectivity? This objec- 
tion can be met only by insisting that the subject of experience is 
not a mere capacity for sensations or feelings, but is essentially a 
process of objectification. 

As we have seen, subject and object are correlative terms, and 
any defect in our conception of one of these terms is certain 
to involve a corresponding deficiency on the other side. With- 
out a genuine subject, no objects, and without real objects, no 
possibility of a true subject. For example, the unsatisfactory 


' The same judgment must, I think, be passed on recent attempts to define con- 


sciousness as a particular kind of a relation, as well as on Professor James’s question 


regarding its existence. If ‘existence’ means being as a particular entity or thing, 
this cannot, of course, be predicated of consciousness. But are not forms ‘ real’ as 
well as ideal, or is the term reality to be limited to what can be held in the hand as 
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a definite particular kind of a lump 
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character of Berkeley's idealism, its lack of objectivity, is the 
immediate consequence of the empirical view of the self and 
its functions which he inherited from Locke. The subject with 
which we begin expresses itself, however, in no mere imme- 
diacy of sensation, but is itself a process of interpretation in 
terms of ideas and universal relations. Experience is, indeed, 
teleological as the expression of a conscious subject ; but the 
ends and ideals by which it is guided are not merely personal 
attitudes or desires operating at haphazard, but possess the form 
of universal demands, binding on all and also systematically 
related and connected. In other words, we are true to exper- 
ience in our account only when we describe it as an effort to 
realize a rational life. And this rational life is something that is 
not realized in an individual consciousness as a thing apart, but 
implies both a relation to objects and to other subjects. The 
relation to objects is obviously essential both from a theoretical 
and practical point of view. Rationality implies an objective order 
to be known which at once may serve as the limiting term and the 
instrument of our practical activity. But the relation to other sub- 
jects is not a less important or a less essential constituent of our 
experience. A rational life can be lived only in relation to other 
subjects who are regarded from the standpoint of our life, not 
as objects or means, but as sharing with us a common experience 
and cooperating with us in the realization of commonends. The 
demand for a rational life therefore carries with it a demand for 
a social life. So far from being a subjective affair, then, experi- 
ence involves those relations to objects and to other subjects. If 
we use the term ‘consciousness ’ to describe this attitude on the 
part of the subject, we may then say that consciousness is a claim 
that experience while remaining mine is also objective, — valid 
beyond the present moment and not circumscribed by my mental 
states, —and thus constitutes a rational order that is shared with 
other individuals. 

The other difficulty is urged from the opposite point of view: 
If we regard experience as objective, it may be said, we fail to 
take account of its quality as the inner life of a subject. After 
all, experience is the life of an individual, and takes the form of 
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his immediate sensations, and feelings, and desires. The question 
philosophy must face, then, is how to get objectivity from such 
an experience. 

It is undoubtedly true that philosophy must view experience 
as the conscious life of a subject; and I have elsewhere main- 
tained that this standpoint is that which essentially differentiates 
science from philosophy.' Nevertheless, the inner life of a subject 
is not subjectivity, but consists precisely in an attitude to objects 
and to other persons. Apart from this it is nothing. There is 
a sense in which thought is primary and overlaps and includes 
the object, reducing it to the form of its own ‘glassy essence,’ 
but this position is not identical with, but rather fundamentally 
opposed to the theory that makes mental states or feelings 
primary. 

It is only by abstraction that we get the mere ‘ affection of the 
subject,’ and such an abstraction has no proper title whatever to 
the name of ‘inner experience.’ The true inner experience is the 
rational life of a subject which, as such, includes and implies 
objective relations. It is not ‘psychical fact’ but interpretation 
and significance ; and the ‘ psychological facts’ of consciousness 
are abstract constructions from the standpoint of concrete experi- 
ence. The tendency to abstraction is here so strong, however, 
and the historical influences so powerful, that our modern episte- 
mology has not yet liberated itself from the doctrine of mental 
states. 

In passing on to another point we may say that the attitude of 
the human subject to the world may be described as a demand 
for a rational life and that experience is the process in which that 
end is progressively realized. This attitude of the subject is, 
however, no abstract unity but takes many forms and realizes its 
end through various modes of functioning. Nevertheless, if we 
describe these diverse forms of functioning as feeling attitudes, 
will attitudes, and cognitive attitudes, we must not overlook the 
fact that they are all organically united as parts of one rational 
life. Thinking or rationality is not limited to the process of ab- 
stract cognition, but it includes feeling and will, and in the course 
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of its development carries these along with it. There is, of course, 
no such a thing as what we have called abstract cognition ; but 
the different moments are all united in the concrete experience 
which we may name the life of thought. Furthermore, we are 
perhaps justified in using the term ‘thought’ in this way, since 
the cognitive attitude is more universal than either of the others 
and, as a process of mediation and interpretation, may be said 
to overlap and include them. For not only are states of feeling 
and will £xown, but in a human life at least, they seem to derive 
their meaning and place through falling within the life of knowl- 
edge. This is not, however, to deny the reality or genuine 
function ‘ of feeling’ and will, or to imply that in the development 
of experience they are transformed into abstract logical truths. 
It has been rightly urged recently from many sides that know]l- 
edge involves and implies feeling and will as parts of its own con- 
crete process. But it is equally true that feeling and will, in a 
rational human experience, are informed and guided by knowl- 
edge, and thus without any loss of their own specific character 
are universalized and become real elements of the intellectual life. 

We shall therefore use ‘thought’ in this concrete sense to 
express the concrete form of experience. And then we may at 
once go on to say that the activity through which the subject 
realizes its demand for a rational life is judgment. Moreover, as 
the conscious life is everywhere and always just such an activity, 
judgment and consciousness may be said to be identical concep- 
tions. To be conscious, is to judge ; to be in consciousness, is, to 
some degree, to be already interpreted and universalized. The 
end and aim of judgment may be said to always be the same: 
the development and maintenance of a rational life. At any given 
point, then, we may describe the conscious life as a continuous 
judgment, which not only embraces and gives meaning to all the 
states of the moment, but includes and supports the whole system 
of our knowledge up to date. Of course, such a judgment its 
never completely coherent and harmonious, and therefore leads on 
to further processes of analysis and interpretation. Yet these 
subsequent acts of thinking, however special the problem which 
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is the immediate concern, or however methodological their starting 
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point and procedure, are no merely detached and separate func- 
tions, but have a more ultimate significance as the means through 
which experience progresses towards its goal. The complete con- 
tinuity of experience — if by this is meant the organic and functional 
unity ofits various parts, —implies the subordination of the various 
ends of life to one all-embracing purpose, which can be nothing 
else than the attainment of rationality in all its modes of experience. 


This bare sketch may serve as an indication of a standpoint 
which takes issue with pragmatism on several fundamental points. 
In the first place, it would seem impossible to resolve the problem 
of knowledge into a series of particular or specific problems which 
have reference only to some immediate situation, or to the 
requirements of some proximate end. Practically, such a pro- 
cedure may possess the advantage of rendering the problem man- 
ageable and capable of solution in concrete terms. And for certain 
purposes the solutions which are offered in these terms may be 
found valid and satisfactory. In judging of the adequacy of any 
answer, one must always have reference to the nature of the 
inquiry. For certain purposes it may be legitimate and even 
necessary to limit the inquiry, and to define the function of knowl- 
edge in terms of its bearing on a particular situation in experience. 
This inquiry if carried out strictly under these limitations would 
not be logical at all, but would belong to the sphere of functional 
psychology. As amatter of fact, in the treatment of the pragma- 
tists, there always is an unacknowledged reference beyond the 
specific situation to the larger purpose of experience, and therefore 
the result is, I think, always something more than functional psy- 
chology. However that may be, the specifically logical problem 
never refers mere/y to a definite situation in experience, but must 
always deal with this as the outcome and expression of the life of 
reason. The real /ocus of the logical problem, — to adopt Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s term, — cannot be adequately defined except in 
the light of the object and end of experience as a whole. It may 
be conceded that an eminently useful, practical, or instrumental 
set of rules might be worked out without any such ultimate 


reference, just as we may have a practical ethics which describes 
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the type of conduct demanded by particular situations without 
any explicit consideration of the problem regarding the nature of 
the ultimate ethicalend. But philosophy, whether as logic or as 
ethics, cannot thus limit the scope of its inquiry. As philosophy, 
it must insist on seeing the part in the light of the whole, and on 
interpreting the particular problem as an element and a stage in 
the process of attaining rationality. Its object is the complete 
analysis and description of experience, the discovery of the realm 
of pure experience, if this is anywhere to be found. 

Again, it is not possible to accept the antithesis between 
thinking and ‘ concrete ways of living’ which is assumed in much 
of the discussion of the present day. The distinction between 
reflective and unreflective experience, though only relative, is not 
indeed to be ignored. But, on the other hand, the distinction 
must not be stated as if it involved an absolute opposition in the 
form of experience. It seems to me that the pragmatists, in 
emphasizing this distinction, have converted it into a virtual 
antithesis — or at least that the result has been to obscure the 
essential unity of function which belongs to the nature of all ex- 
perience. What is involved here is not merely a question of 
terminology as to whether we shall call the organizing principle 
of all experience ‘thought’ or by some other name ; but whether 
we shall recognize axzy such unitary process at all. Can we 
regard experience as a single process throughout its various 
stages of development? It is evident that the unity of the 
process cannot be any simple abstract identity. Differentiation 
of function is the condition of development in the conscious life, 
as in an organic body. But in both cases, and even more em- 
phatically in the case of experience, the process is the develop- 
ment of a stzg/e principle which maintains itself in and through 
the differentiations. It is of this principle that the parts are func- 
tions. In other words, it is only when we insist upon this unity 
that we have a right to talk about functions at all. 

Now it is indeed true that the pragmatists emphasize the con- 
tinuity of experience. My contention, however, has been that 
experience to be intelligible must be a unity, and not a mere con- 


tinutty. But, it may be asked, is not a functional unity where 
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one part is shown to depend upon another the only kind of a 
unity or system that can be demanded for experience? It is cer- 
tainly true that if the relation between the parts of experience 
can be shown to be functional in the full sense, the whole must 
be regarded asa real unity. It seems necessary to point out, how- 
ever, that the mere dependence of one part upon another does not 
constitute functional unity. Even a reciprocity of dynamic elements 
is not yet organic unity. <A functional relation in the full sense 
implies cooperation in the realization of a common end, and hence 
the bond of acommon nature. Now, in reading the writings of 
my pragmatic friends I find it difficult to decide whether the 
‘functional relation,’ to which they make very frequent reference, 
and which is in their hands a universal solvent of difficulties, is 
anything more than a dynamic relation of parts, or whether there 
is not a real though unavowed reference to a general end of ex- 
perience through which it finds a unity. This point is of funda- 
mental importance, and it is necessary to request an explanation 
of the sense in which the term ‘ organic unity’ is to be employed. 
If the former interpretation is correct, then they are not function- 
alists at all in any real sense ; while if the latter alternative is 
the true one, the difference between this view and idealism is one 
of emphasis rather than of difference of principle. 

These general considerations may perhaps receive illustration 
by reference to one or two particular points. What, we may ask, is 
the character of the antecedent experience out of which thought 
comes? Now, at times the quality of immediacy and the merely 
presentative character of the experience are emphasized in the 
pragmatic account. Then the problem is to understand how this 
immediacy can put on mediation, or how any crises or problems 
arise in an experience so devoid of speculation. But again in 
other passages, so much is put into the immediate experience 
that its immediacy vanishes in everything but name, and the only 
real distinction that remains between it and the reflective process 
seems to consist in the degree of explicitness of purposive atten- 
tion that is directed towards a particular problem. The impos- 
sibility of finding any point of contact between a mere datum of 


fact and reflective experience has been often demonstrated, and 
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this impossibility is emphasized by Professor Dewey in stating 
the points of agreement between his own doctrine and that of 
idealism.' But if we admit, as he does, that the antecedent ex- 
perience is ‘already organized,’ if ‘it is no mere existence but 
qualified as respects meaning,’ if finally crises arise within it which 
set a problem for reflection, there would seem to be no ground 
for denying to this prior experience the title of thought. It is 
doubtless true that thought can select any part of its own content 
as a datum from which to proceed to further analysis. In this 
sense every judgment proceeds from a concept, and the description 
of the relation between them as one of function or use seems to 
me extremely suggestive. But, I would maintain, the distinction 
is one which falls, not merely within experience, but within think- 
ing itself. 

The same considerations, mutatis mutandis, may be urged in 
regard tothe stage beyond thought in which the reflective process 
is said to issue. Although the act of thinking is supposed to 
cease with the solution of its definite problem, the experience to 
which it gives place retains and preserves the product of the trans- 
forming judgment. It has been reconstituted, adjusted, and 
harmonized in such a way as to solve the problem which gave 
rise to the particular process of reflection. But, if we have passed 
out of the territory of thought into a different realm of experienc- 
ing, it seems difficult to understand how the results of reflection 
still continue to exist. The new distinctions and relations which 
the thinking activity has introduced would surely cease to be if 
thought should entirely disappear, or should be occupied merely 
at some other ‘point of tension.’ That which has been consti- 
tuted by thinking would seem to require thought for its support. 
The question, then, seems to force itself upon us as to whether 
the nature of thought can be adequately described as a mere 
process of transition trom one unreflective experience to another. 
Is it not more consistent with our actual experience to recognize 
that thought has at once a conserving and a transforming func- 
tion? These two moments seem to be present in every act of 
thought, though sometimes one aspect and sometimes the other 


' Studies in Logical Theory, p. 44. 
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is predominant in experience. The rhythm or alternation, then, 
is never between an absolute resting place and an absolutely 
transitive state, but between a thinking experience where conser- 
vation is the main characteristic and another thinking experience 
which is predominantly a process of transition. But there is no 
suspension or interruption of thinking, no mere ‘ going on’ of 
a life that is not sustained and directed by thought. Even when 
there appears to be no positive advance in knowledge, so long 
as consciousness persists, judgment as its universal form must sup- 
port the ideal system of meanings and relations of which experi- 
ence consists. 

The main contention of my paper, accordingly, is that in order 
completely to transcend dualism and attain to a standpoint that is 
really organic or functional it is necessary to regard experience 
as the process through which a subject expresses and realizes a 
rational life. 

J. E. CreiGuTon. 
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Bee: determination in general terms of the nature of the 
‘highest good’ or ‘intrinsic good,’ of the meaning of 
‘ conscience’ and ‘ obligation,’ the definition of types of ‘ virtue,’ 
the discussion of the relations of ‘ egoistic’ and ‘altruistic’ ten- 
dencies in human action, etc., are all without doubt indispensable 
elements of ethical theory. Nevertheless, the doubt is legitimate 
as to whether such general philosophical concepts in ethics can 
have much value in application to the problems of the concrete 
ethical life unless they are supplemented and enriched by investi- 
gations of a much more empirical and historical character. And 
when one further considers that no single concept of the highest 
good or supreme ethical end that is either generally accepted or 
scientifically irrefutable has yet been attained, the further doubt 
may arise as to whether after all there may not be something in 
the nature of the subject-matter that makes it impossible to 
frame a self-coherent concept of the ‘good’ which shall at the 
same time carry the qualities of rational objectivity and compul- 
sion, and be applicable to the indefinite variety and complexity 
of actual life. 

That such a central concept or principle would be of the 
greatest practical value as well as theoretical significance, if it 
were possible of achievement, will hardly be questioned. It is 
the business of ethics to render systematic and rational, so far as 
may be possible, the actual principles of valuation that control 
ethical judgment. A careful observer of our social life will 
scarcely deny that, after many centuries of ethical investigation, 
confusion and even serious inconsistency still obtain in the eth- 
ical judgments of occidental civilization. There are, for ex- 
ample, inconsistencies between private morality and business 
morality, between private morality and political morality, etc. 
Perhaps shining examples of such confusion are the present 
status of social judgment on the marriage and divorce problem, 
and on the so-called problem of ‘tainted wealth.’ 

Is it possible to define a system of universal or objective types 
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of ethical valuation, and, if not, is there for ethical investigation 
a limiting concept or indefinable ultimate? If there be such an 
ultimate shall we find it in the individual or in society? Or is 
this antithesis between society and the individual a false one? 
If the ethical ultimate be not wholly definable, is it still possible 
to give this limiting concept some concrete filling? And, if this 
be possible, by what method or from what point of approach 
may we best gain content for our concept? To discuss in out- 
line these problems is the purpose of the present paper. 

Now, of course, we must begin with the fact of morality, 
with the actual existence of the ethical life for and in self- 
conscious beings capable of self-determined, self-directed action. 
Moral action may not always be done with self-conscious delib- 
eration and choice, but moral judgment always presupposes the 
possibility of self-conscious activity. Hence the starting point 
for the interpretation and systematization of ethical value-judg- 
ments must be found in these judgments themselves as actual 
attitudes of living persons. We must start from our own ethical 
experience, however confused and inconsistent it may seem, and 
whatever course of investigation we may pursue, its final term 
must be our own reinterpretated and clarified judgments. But it 
does not require a large acquaintance with the past, or much 
reflection on social evolution, to convince one that one’s immedi- 
ate judgments are in very great part resultants of social tradition. 
The confusion in contemporaneous ethical judgments is in part 
due to the application of traditional schemes of valuation to novel 
situations which have arisen through the rapid alteration of eco- 
nomic, scientific, and other conditions of social existence. Our 
civilization has undergone great modification through the agency 
of industrial, political, and intellectual factors that have worked 
on morality both directly and indirectly. The fersonal attitude 
in an ethical situation is determined by a complexity of factors. 
It is in part the resultant of the cumulative effects on the indi- 
vidual of past social situations and institutions, z. ¢., of that com- 
plex set of conditions denominated ‘social heredity,’ and in part 
the resultant of the natural and biological factors of individuality. 


Furthermore, the social aspects of every ethical situation present 
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also a very complex problem for analysis. The social heritage 
of customs and maxims, of institutions and tendencies, that is 
tied up with every critical ethical situation seems to stand over 
against the individual with mandatory or prescriptive powers. 
But this social heritage is itself subject to alteration by the reac- 
tions of individuals as well as by change in economic, political, 
and other conditions of man’s existence as a social and historical 
being. 

In view of the exceeding great complexity of many critical 
ethical situations for the individual, we may rightly assert that the 
possibility of applying an inherited principle of moral judgment 
to new cases depends on a resemblance between the present 
situation and a multiplicity of other situations differing in the 
components of time, place, and history, as well as on an identity 
of mental character in different individuals. In short, the valid- 
ity of generic types of moral judgments and the rational au- 
thority of social judgments on human conduct involve both a 
spiritual identity of nature among differing individuals and a con- 
tinuity of moral and social evolution. It is clear that every spe- 
cific type and single case of moral judgment, when reflectively 
considered, presents a complex sociological and historical prob- 
lem. Hence a critical consideration of the rational foundation 
of specific ethical values would seem to be impossible without a 
comparative social and historical analysis of actually existing 
moral judgments. It is at this point that the treatment of ethics 
as a department of sociology gives promise of fruitfulness for 
practice. And there can be no doubt that the treatment of eth- 
ical problems from the standpoint of social evolution has thrown 
much light on the origin, mutation, and present meaning of 
moral ideas. The great bulk of generally recognized ethical 
judgments and commonly accepted maxims of conduct has a 
social reference and their history is intertwined with the history 
of society. The continuity and the variation in ethical ideas 
keep step with the continuity and variation of civilized institu- 
tions as a whole. We are told that ‘tle crimes of Clapham are 
chaste in Martaban’ because Clapham and Martaban belong to 


entirely different types of social evolution. Spartans exposed 
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weak infants to death because the practice was indispensable to 
the permanence and well-being of their military type of society. 
For the same reason savage tribes practice female infanticide to- 
day, and lying is not a vice in military societies of the more primi- 
tive type. We in Christendom make efforts to preserve and pro- 
tect the lives of the weak, the incurably ailing, the mentally 
unsound, because our social type is the result of a compromise 
between the ‘ struggle for existence’ type and the type engen- 
dered by primitive Christianity as an ethics of universal sym- 
pathy. Nietzsche would tell us that the latter type was originated 
and enforced by the many weak to keep the stronger few in 
subjection. 

It is evident that our current notions of justice, honesty, per- 
sonal integrity, chastity in and out of the marriage relation, etc., 
have reference to the well-being of a type of social organization 
into whose composition there have entered in its long evolution 
many diverging strains of biological impulse, of persisting social 
types inherited from Greece, Rome, Judza, primitive Germanic 
society, etc. And the evolution of our type of morality has been 
modified from time to time by physical environment, and above 
all by the alteration of economic and intellectual conditions. 
Leslie Stephen somewhere says that if lying were beneficial to 
society then lying would be a virtue. It was a virtue in militant 
societies of more primitive type. From this standpoint one may 
explain stealing, scalp-taking, infanticide, and sexual promiscuity, 
under certain social conditions as virtues. It is only the full ex- 
tension of this method when some writers' maintain that the one 
remaining task for a scientific ethics is to trace the genesis of 
ethical feelings and ideas in the individual, and to interpret their 
values in terms of the actual social structure in its historical evo- 
lution and its present functioning. And, in the execution of this 
work, which we may call the ‘sociology of ethics,’ of course the 
social psychological concepts of ‘imitation,’ ‘suggestion,’ etc., 
will play a most important role. The awakening of the indi- 
vidual mind to a consciousness of obligation can be explained 


psycho-genetically in terms of suggestion and imitation working 


' Notably Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl in France and Simmel in Germany. 
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through command and punishment, prescription and example. 
Imitation has been well defined as the motor aspect of sympathy, 
and sympathy is perhaps the most powerful and persistent factor 
in moral development. There can be no question that the con- 
tents of the moral consciousness in the individual can be shown 
to be for the most part of social origin. The outcome of such a 
completely sociological treatment of moral feelings and ideas 
would be, of course, the recognition of the thoroughgoing re/a- 
tivity of all actual moral feelings and ideas. 

And yet, although the method of approach just mentioned is of 
the utmost value in the study of the facts of morality, both in their 
existing forms and in their genesis, I would maintain that there is a 
distinct field for ethics independent of sociology. Sociology is the 
comprehensive science of the principles or laws' of social struc- 
ture and of its evolution. There is in any well-organized society 
a minimal framework of ¢xstitutions on which the continued ex- 
istence of this society depends. And, on the other hand, inas- 
much as a society at any time consists of living individuals in 
relation to one another, the institutional framework of society is 
in constant evolution. Sociology investigates the fundamental 
structure of social institutions and traces out the principles of 
their mutation, and one may regard the term ‘ social institutions,’ 
taken in its widest sense, as inclusive of the generally established 
and accepted principles of action current in a given society. 
‘Moral principles’ are socially recognized standards of action. 
They are enforced by law and social opinion. They are trans- 
mitted by social tradition either in the form of explicit laws or in 
the more indefinite form of customary social opinion. And 
ethics, of course, includes amongst its data and problems these 
socially accepted or moral types of value-judgment. But the 
study of codified social morality forms only a part and, indeed, I 
would maintain, the peripheral part of the area of ethical enquiry. 
Of course, every attitude of an individual living in society has a 
social aspect. And many, perhaps most, of the actions of indi- 


viduals are determined by socially valid or moral standards. But 


t 


'T cannot here undertake to discuss in what precise sense the term ‘law’ should 


be employed in sociology or social philosophy. 
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beyond these accepted social values are the critical attitudes of 
self-conscious persons. The individual spirit is an originating 
center of ethical judgment and action, and for ethics the reflective 
individual, capable of independent insight and self-determining 
action in the light of his own rational insight, should be the cen- 
ter of primary consideration and ultimate reference. Ethics is in 
part a comparative historical science, but it should find and in- 
vestigate its fundamental problems, not only by emphasis of the 
institutional or social aspect of the individual, but as well by 
reference to the individual himself as the source of ethical value- 
judgments. It is a sociological problem as to how institutional 
morality is evolved and maintained. It is, par excellence, an 
ethical problem as to how in a changing or relatively stable social 
structure, as the case may be, the individual may realize and ex- 
press personal values. 

There are, it seems to me, three distinct levels of moral activity 
alike in the history of the race and of the individual. First is the 
purely reflex or unconscious social or tribal morality of unreflect- 
ing selves who are simply passive organs of the ‘tribal self.’ At 
this level men unthinkingly obey the conventional or customary 
morality of their clan, tribe, city, or nation. Their moral ideas 
are reverberations of tribal judgments of custom and utility. 
The passage from this first level to the second level is mediated 
by the conflict which ensues between the desires and interests of 
the individual and the morality of tribal custom. In and through 
this conflict self-conscious rationality is engendered. The second 
principal level of morality is that in which the individual con- 
sciously and reflectively identifies his own interests and standards 
of action with those of society. At this level the self becomes 
aware of the rationality of social or institutional morals. He has 
gained an insight into the rationale of custom. He finds a larger 
life for himself through action in harmony with the social reason, 
?. ¢., with mind objectified in moral institutions. 

But there now arises the consciousness of the imperfect ration- 
ality of existing customary moral institutions, and the transition 
from the second to the third level of moral activity is mediated 


by the discovery of a gap and, sometimes, of a conflict between 
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the principles and results of actual social morality and spontane- 
ously generated ideals of life that transcend convention, or, in 
other words, by the failure of current valuations and practices to 
meet the ideal demands of the higher personal spirit. 

At the third and highest level of morality the personal spirit 
fulfils the demands of the second level in so far as these are not 
in contradiction with the personal and spiritual values that trans- 
cend existing social conventions. But at this level the given 
customary and institutional system of values ceases to be ulti- 
mately authoritative and determinative. The ideals or values 
affirmed by the rational self-conscious spirit are indeed social as 
well as individual. But the distinction has now arisen, never to 
be obliterated, between the social as given and as ideal, between 
the moral life as gegeben and as aufgegeben. Historically ethical 
reflection, 2. ¢., a rational consideration of the principles of human 
conduct, has always arisen just where the social structure and its 
principles of customary morality have ceased to be authoritative 
and normative for the individual. In_ short, reflective ethics 
begins with the discovery of a rational self-consciousness in the 
individual. It was so in Greece, in Judza, and at the beginnings 
of the modern world, in the Renaissance and Reformation. We 
may then have, with reference to the earlier stages of moral evo- 
lution in the race, a soctology of customary morality, and the general 
principles of such a science will be applicable to the practical 
problems of our own time in so far as primitive types tend to per- 
sist and reappear in the moral development of each succeeding 
generation. But the sociological method fails to be adequate just 
where reflective ethics begins, since this is precisely the point 
where the individual person becomes an independent center and 
source of ethical valuation. The very inception of ethical reflec- 
tion is the cessation of absolute social authority, and the theory of 
society fails at this point to illuminate the ethical problem, since 
it is not primarily concerned with the individual as a principle of 
ethical valuation. 

In approaching this problem one must not confuse the reflec- 
tive and self-conscious person, who, as rational, recognizes over- 


individual meanings in thought and in social action, with the merely 
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natural individual as an unthinking center of desire and impulse. 
No doubt the relation of the individual to society is an impor- 
tant problem for systematic ethics as well as for politics. But 
the rational person, as I understand him, is always a socialised 
self, and personal values must include what are commonly distin- 
guished as individual and social values. I mean by personal 
values all feelings and practical affirmations of intrinsic values 
which issue from and inhere in rational, self-conscious, individuals. 
In this sense the affirmation of self-sacrifice in the interests of 
science or of humanity is just as truly a personal value as the af- 
firmation of an impulse to zsthetic activity in the face of a filial 
obligation. 

Hence the scope of ethics is wider than that of the scientific 
study of social morals. The latter arises from the consideration 
of maxims and judgments which, however they may have origi- 
nated, now prevail through the authority of the social will, and 
as such may be recognized by the individual will as rational or 
irrational. Its principles refer to generalized social types of 
action, 7. ¢., to a certain set of principles of practical judgment 
and obligation that have come to prevail by reason of their ac- 
tual or supposed indispensableness to the maintenance and devel- 
opment of the social organization. In other words, the empirical 
study of morals is chiefly concerned with socially authoritative 
principles of action. Ethics, on the other hand, includes the 
consideration of all intrinsic personal valuations or goods, some 
of which, as, for example, esthetic enjoyment or philosophical 
contemplation, may have no obvious social reference whatsoever. 

When we pass beyond the standpoint of customary morality 
to the finer nuances of ethical thinking and feeling, we enter a 
realm of intrinsic values that can neither be fully explained from, 
or conceived in, terms of anything other than the inner reactions 
of rational persons to situations that call for conscious deeds. 
These personal reactions may be classified in three series, accord- 
ing as the attitudes refer predominantly to the doer’s own inner 
condition as the determining end, or to the psychical states of 
other personalities, or to seemingly impersonal goods, such as art, 


science, etc. These three series of values refer to distinguish- 
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able types of intrinsic goods and, although they need not be 
mutually exclusive, their contemporaneous attainment may be 
incompatible for many individuals in certain situations of their 
lives. A social or impersonal end may claim precedence over a 
private end, etc. My own esthetic culture may conflict with 
filial obligations, or my work as philosopher or scientist may con- 
flict with both zsthetic culture and filial duty. Nevertheless, 
these three types of goods alike refer to value-judgments of per- 
sons. Ultimately their goodness derives from no other source 
than personal affirmations of value made in the light of rational 
consideration. In this sense all ethical valuation is a personal 
judgment, and there is no intrinsic worth whose norm can be 
found outside a personal attitude. 

In this connection the comparative historical interpretation of 
ethical judgments, as recorded in action and in literature, with ref- 
erence to the concept of personality as ultimate source of valua- 
tion, furnishes valuable illustrative material and suggestion for a 
theory of ethics that shall do full justice to the concrete charac- 
ter of self-conscious personality and shall allow fuller scope to in- 
dividual diversity in the evolutionary movement of civilization. A 
comparative consideration of the ethical role of individuality in 
history must deliver us from rigid dogmatic conceptions of a single 
highest good or type of obligation definable in exact terms. We 
see that the highest ‘ good’ is a purely formal concept. Ethics 
must become relativistic and teleological in content when it is 
recognized by a thoroughgoing comparative criticism that the 
final center of valuation is personality in evolution. 

The comparative study of personal valuations in history will 
prove most suggestive when it is made with chief reference to the 
transformation of personal values that find utterance in critical 
and significant epochs of spiritual evolution and in the lives of men 
of world-historical spiritual significance. How instructive, for 
instance, it is to compare the self-consciousness which expresses 
itself in the feeling for honor amongst men like Dante and Pe- 
trarch with the attitude of representative medizval men, such as 
St. Bernard or St. Francis of Assisi, to study the clash of two 


partly antithetical systems of value in Savonarola, and to com- 
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pare the genial and Epicurean worldliness of a Montaigne with 
the rigorism of a Pascal! What an instructive contrast may 
be drawn between Dante as the last great expression of medi- 
eval views of life and Goethe as a supreme representative of 
modern humanism, etc.! This historical material, of course, will 
furnish illustration and suggestion for that tentative system of 
value-judgments which it must be the aim of ethics to establish 
only in so far as there is some recognizable identity or continuity 
amongst ethical values now and then, and some degree of spiritual 
community of personal life traceable through the historical mu- 
tations of society. Every great historical ethical theory has ex- 
pressed and summed up some potent and vital phase in the con- 
crete spiritual evolution of man. Ethics must continue the 
endeavor to interpret and systematize intrinsic value-judgments 
with reference to their evolution. 

The point I wish to make is that, since the past from which 
our general types of morality derive is a recorded past accessible 
to us and no longer, as for primitive man, a vanished and un- 
knowable past, we can make progress in ethical insight by reflec- 
tively bringing our existent types of moral judgment into rela- 


bears. 


tion with their for 

The Nicomachean ethics of Aristotle remains a model for ethi- 
cal investigation to-day. In this work we find a systematic ex- 
position and classification of the actual values that were norma- 
tive for the best type of Greek in the best days of Greek civiliza- 
tion. What is needed to-day in ethics is a similarly empirical and 
systematic treatment of intrinsic values, but with reference to their 
historical evolution. The latter reference is absent from Aris- 
totle, since he, like Greek thinkers generally, was devoid of the 
historical sense. Indeed, for the Greeks a definite historical con- 
sciousness scarcely existed, whereas history weighs on us as a bur- 
den which we hardly know how to lighten and certainly cannot cast 
off without due consideration. Let me illustrate this point very 
briefly. The controlling ethical notion in Greek life can perhaps 
be described as that of the fullest harmony of the intellectual and 
the sensuous elements in man. The fundamental aim was to 


realize and enjoy to the full all the natural capacities of action 
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and feeling. Not until the decay of civic life began in the Greek 
city-states did the antithesis between rationalism and hedonism 
appear in marked form. Primitive Christianity sharpened this an- 
tithesis. The sense-life was despised and regarded as altogether 
inimical to the realization of the highest good. The latter was 
conceived in supernatural, otherworldly terms, and in time, with 
the admission of the growing tide of pessimistic revolt against 
nature and of a Manichzan dualism into Christianity, the anti- 
thesis became complete.' Here we have, then, a well-nigh com- 
plete trans-valuation of values in contrast with those of classic 
Greek life, although not without an infusion of Greek elements, 
especially in Augustine’s notion of the ‘ Highest Good,’ the car- 
dinal virtues, and the general medizval notion of the hierarchy 
of virtues and duties.? Since the Renaissance the tide has been 
setting in the reverse direction towards a definition of ethical 
goods in terms of immanent and purely human ends, but with a 
stronger emphasis on the worth of the individual than one finds 
in classical Greek ethics. To-day ethical valuations are a more or 
less confused blending of Christian super-naturalistic or trans- 
cendent ideals with naturalistic and immanent conceptions of in- 
dividual and society, strongly colored by the modern demo- 
cratic movement. 

In some directions there undoubtedly has been reached, since 
the time of Aristotle, a clarification and deepening of ethical 
values. /ustice perhaps affords the best illustration of the uni- 
versalization of an ethical value. Our idea of justice not only has 
a vastly wider application, but it also has a deeper and richer con- 
tent, than that of the Greek. And the Greek ideal of friendship 
has been deepened and widened by the Christian notion of 
love into the ideal of a fuller social sympathy and beneficence. 


But in other respects ethical value-judgments are confused and 


narrow. Notwithstanding much fuss and talk about art, one 
does not find any widespread appreciation of the personal worth 
of beauty in nature, poetry, and the fine arts. The wtity of 


science is generally recognized, but hardly the ethical quality of 


1 See Th. Ziegler, Geschichte der Christlichen Ethik, pp. 205 
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unstinted devotion on the part of scholar and investigator. 
The Greek love of G:wpta is not widely regarded among us as 
conferring ethical worth on persons." 

The comparative study of typical and significant personal valu- 
ations at critical turning points in the evolution of ethical thought 
must, of course, be interpreted in the light of the rational value- 
judgments of persons under the actual conditions of the ethical 
life to-day. A comparative enquiry such as I have suggested 
would be meaningless were its outcome the submission of living 
problems and principles to past types of valuation. The results 
of such an historical investigation gain actual significance and 
application only in so far as they are taken up into a living ethical 
consciousness. On the other hand, our present instinctive and 
unreflecting intuitions have had a history, and are, in part at least, 
the resultants of moral evolution. No further progress in the 
direction of reflective harmony in the principles of conduct is 
possible without an understanding of their history. And, in so 
far as the inconsistency and confusion of our intuitive value judg- 
ments is due to warring elements of moral tradition, to understand 
the past is to be freed from it. 

The critical study of the historical mutations of ethical values 
in the course of civilization most clearly points to the individual 
person as a center of origination and an ultimate criterion of those 
value-judgments in which conventional morals are transcended 
and higher levels of ethical insight established. No form of 
historical conflict goes deeper or is more frequently recurrent 
than that between customary morality and a deeper insight on 
the part of individuals. 

The very confusion which obtains to-day in contrast with the 
greater simplicity and clearness of primitive Christian or medizval 
ethics witnesses the truth of this principle. Just as the chaotic 
individualism of the Sophistic period was the pre-condition of a 
deeper and more rational ethical self-consciousness among the 
Greeks, so it is to-day. The last word of comparative historical 

' I venture to suggest that the lack of respect for pure science in America is due in 


large part to the feminization of our educational life. Asa rule women seem to 


lack disinterested respect for pure science or ‘useless’ truth. 
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ethics seems to be that in the inner nature of self-conscious 
personalities, and here alone, can be found the unfailing spring of 
ethical insight. Personality is an ultimate and irreducible prin- 
ciple for ethics. The latter discipline forgets the conditions of its 
birth and the specific character of its problems when it becomes 
merely a department of sociology. There exists outside the 
rational individual no institution of society or demonstrable prin- 
ciple of abstract reason that can be regarded as an ultimate 
and universal source of ethical judgments or final standard of 
authority. 

The rational self, then, is a limiting concept for ethical inves- 
tigation. All psychological and historical analyses of goods, 
values, or ideals, must have reference to selves from which they 
derive and in which they are realized. Hence the objectivity of 
ethical values or ideals cannot be grounded in the existing social 
order. A ground for ethical objectivity can only be found ina 
universal spiritual essence or principle manifested in and sustain- 
ing the multiplicity of individuals. And here metaphysics takes 
up the tale. The more radical ethical tendencies of contem- 
porary literature, for example, the ‘over-man’ of Nietzsche, the 
poetry of Browning and Whitman, Ibsen’s dramas, etc., and 
many minor currents that might be named, are vaguely indicative 
of the search for a fuller and more consistent recognition of the 
scope of personality. Whatever be the further value of these 
recent movements in literature, one principle they enforce and 
illustrate, viz.: That a primary condition for the fuller develop- 
ment of a spiritual individuality is, on the one hand, the syste- 
matization and simplification of social morality as embodied in 
law, custom, and sentiment, and, on the other hand, the clear dis- 
tinction between this field and the undefined and indefinable field 
of action for the development of personality. Historically speak- 
ing, the greatest step in the spiritual evolution of man was the 
discovery and affirmation of inherent individual or personal values 
by Socrates, Jesus, and others. 

Progress in ethical knowledge and practice depends on the 
recognition that that judgment or attitude alone has intrinsic 


worth which flows from the inner personality. The outcome of 
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the growth of personality in rational self-consciousness is a deep- 
ening of the sense of personal worth. This is the only intrinsic 
end which a teleological ethics can recognize, and when confusion 
exists or conflict arises between personal tendencies, the ultimate 
standard must be the principle of restitution, at higher levels, of 
personal harmony, which, of course, will generally be found to 
involve a social reference. 

Hand in hand with the deepening of the sense of the inherent 
worth of conscious personality there goes a widening of the scope 
for individual development. A rationally constituted society 
must give play and opportunity for individuality, and it is better 
able to do so when there is, on the one hand, a clearer and more 
systematic knowledge of the indispensable minimal principles of 
social and constitutional life, z. ¢., of social morality, and, on the 
other hand, a deeper insight into the nature of personal values. 

The outcome of recognizing the fundamental distinction and 
relation between the social framework of conduct and the inward 
and personal nature of intrinsic values, must be the admission that 
there is no absolute standard of ethical valuation outside the reflec- 
tive affirmations of persons. It follows that ‘goods’ are many 
in kind and have no common measure except their relations to 
conscious selves. It is true, of course, that all individual values 
have a fossible soctal aspect. It is also true that social organiza- 
tion and life are instruments for the actualization of personal 
values. Hence those principles of social morality which are 
necessary to stable and harmonious social organization are rela- 
tively high teleological values. There are social qualities, not 
definable in terms of law or maxim, that are nevertheless normal 
conditions of the highest personal or ethical development, and that 
possess still higher value than the well-defined principles of insti- 
tutional morality, since they are conditions of that harmonious 
intercommunication of persons which seems to be an integral 
aspect of the highest good. Such social qualities are urbanity of 
manners, the refined perceptions and feelings indispensable to the 
fullest friendships, etc. Many pleasures, too, such as those of 
zesthetic enjoyment and social recreation, and even those of phys- 


ical well-being and recreation, have high ethical value, since under 
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normal conditions they promote the personal life. On the other 
hand, crises may arise when these pleasures, and even the exer- 
cise of the finer social qualities, must be foregone simply because 
they interfere with a good affirmed by a person to be at the time 
and place of greater worth, as, for example, a scientific investiga- 
tion or a political reform. 

There is, then, no objective and unfailing touchstone of ethical 
values. The generic concept of ‘the /ighest good’ can only be 
defined formally as a maximum system of personal and social 
values determinable by individual experience. Hence the ‘ good’ 
must always involve an individual and seemingly contingent ele- 
ment, irreducible to the categories of actual social morality and 
not fully definable in its concrete character. It is doubtful if any 
common predicate can be established for things that are good 
except that of relation to a conscious self. Society may furnish 
both means for the actualization of personal values and stimulus 
for their affirmation. But some of these values at least originate 
from the inderivable and inexplicable’ depths of the individual 
nature. Every individual who lives in part by reflective ethical 
insight is not necessarily a social innovator, critic, or rebel on a 
large scale. But every such individual is zz posse an over-social 
or transcendent factor in actual society. 

It might seem that the outcome of the above argument is really 
to reduce practical ethics to anarchy, and to leave no scope for 
objective ethical theory over and above sociology or social phi- 
losophy. But this is not the case. Notwithstanding the con- 
tingent and rationally irreducible element of the good as personal 
experience, there is a basis of common over-individual structure 
and tendency in individual spirits. The very existence of society 
and of science are evidence of this. Not only do individuals 
possess a common reason, but, through their very individualities, 
they embody in diverse proportions and relations common ten- 
dencies of feeling and action. In matters of justice, truth-telling, 


self-control, there is a general tendency common to civilized men. 


' Inderivable, 7. ¢., from any actual social convention, and inexplicable in terms « 
a social consensus. The individual is the organ of practical reason but, in turn, the 
‘ universal’ of the practical reason is dynamic and concrete. It is actualized only 


in and through a series of individualities 
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And the ethical life of a conscious and rational individual repre- 
sents a series of oscillations about certain fundamental normative 
tendencies of action. Intrinsic ethical worth belongs only to 
persons. But the individual wins inner depth and harmony of 
spirit through choice and action in the direction of over-individual 
or rational tendencies. There are types or general standards of 
personal valuation which undergo mutation and development in 
the direction of clearness and harmony by the immanent activity 
of reason itself. The evolution of types of ethical value-judgment 
is the evolution of personality itself; and this means the evolution 
of psychic individuality through the instrumentality of reason. 
Ethical valuations are practical judgments of selves that are 
moving in the direction of an ideal spiritual type at once con- 
cretely individual and ideally social. 

Hence an ethics on a comparative or historical basis will 
not have the endless task of registering a chaos of atomistic 
and unrelated affirmations of worth, but of tracing, in the shift- 
ing and oscillation of personal values from Greece and Judza 
to the Medieval world, and from the Medizval world through 
the Renaissance to the present time, certain general tenden- 
cies of ethical movement that become more clearly defined 
and articulated in the course of moral evolution. Such an eth- 
ics should enable us more rationally to harmonize and control 
our actual ethical judgments. It may furnish methods by which 
concrete judgments can be made in the light of certain type- 
forms. From a concrete historical study of the actual evo- 
lution of ideals of conduct we may more definitely learn 
how justice, truth-telling and truth-doing, benevolence, conti- 
nence, etc., may be defined with reference to specific situations. 
And, on the other hand, since ethical judgments appear in the 
light of this enquiry as practical expressions of an historical 
reason, working in and through individuals, or as phases in the 
conscious and reflective evolution of personal life towards greater 
harmony and permanence of type, the relativity of ethical judg- 
ments, revealed by comparative history, is at the same time inter- 
preted in terms of the dynamic ethical universal embodied in the 
movement of the personal life through reason towards fuller 


reasonableness. 
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The movement of personality under the direction of reasonable- 
ness carries us over into metaphysical ethics. The nature of per- 
sonality as the principle of reflective ethical valuation involves its 
ultimate relations in and to the cosmos. The rational self as 
center of judgment and action in terms of objective or universal 
values must be more than a member of a given social historical 
order. The reflective person cannot finally render account to 
himself for the principles of his own practical judgments without 
making reference to his place as a center of rational activity in a 
system which must be rational or spiritual. The ultimate centers 
of ethical judgment and action are persons, and, since persons 
judge and act in accordance with rational principles, they must 
be members of a rational order. Ultimately the principles of 
ethical valuation express the actual relations of persons to the 
world-order. 

On the other hand, such a world-order, to afford place and 
function for ethical personality, must be itself active and moving. 
It must be a dynamic, spiritual cosmos in which the social and 
historical evolution of persons is an integral element. Historical 
ethics leads to metaphysics, but the type of metaphysics must in 
turn be such as to take account of ethical development. 

J. A. LEIGHTON. 


HoBART COLLEGI 





DISCUSSIONS. 


THE INTENTION AND REFERENCE OF NOETIC 
PSYCHOSIS. 

| N the May number of the Review Professor Colvin restated his posi- 

tion on the problem of the ‘intention of the noetic psychosis’ 
with a view to clearing up certain misunderstandings of which I had 
been guilty in the course of a brief study of the various meanings and 
theories of noetic transcendence. In this rejoinder Professor Colvin 
explicitly rejects the ‘copy-theory’ and also the ‘a@ /friori-truth’ 
theory ; to this extent at least 1 had not misunderstood him, for none 
of his remarks were so construable as to convict him of either stand- 
point. What concerns him first of all is the necessary viewpoint of 
the contemporary psychologist ; and in trying to decide what this is, 
the current psychological method of description is rigorously ad- 
hered to. 

I confess that Professor Colvin’s position has been made much 
clearer to me by his last statement of it. Nevertheless, there seem to 
be implied in it a meaning of intention which neither the psychologist 
nor the logician can satisfactorily accept, and also an interpretation of 
‘extramentality ’ which includes a curious distinction between the 
mental and the psychical that is hardly advantageous. I would like 
to close my side of the case with a description of these two implica- 
tions, as I see them. I shall take up the last one first. 

It was said that ‘‘ in every noetic psychosis there is an intention 
which points to an extramental reality,’’ and that ‘‘ extramental refer- 
ence . . . is intending to give an independence to its content, —an 
existence apart from the mere state of consciousness in which this 
content exists.’’ My difficulty in accepting this description is due to 
the fact that “he extramental world ts hereby made to include all past 
and future pleasures and pains. For the description forces us to 
regard every recall act as having (@) an extramental reference and 
(4) an extramental content (or ‘ object,’ Professor Colvin drawing no 
distinction, so far as I can see, between content and object). And 
the same is true of anticipative experiences. It was this that led me 
to criticize Professor Colvin’s view as assuming that everything trans- 
cending the present moment is transmental. 

In his rejoinder, however, Professor Colvin agrees with me in con- 
demning this assumption. But in doing so, does he not commit him- 
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self to one of two courses: either to revising the meaning of extra- 
mentality or else to admitting that ‘ pure experiences’ now past or 
not yet arrived are, when given as the intentional objects in noetic 
psychoses, extramental? He states that everything is extramental 
which is not ‘ the immanency of the immediate present.’ This strikes 
me as signifying that past feelings, which, as recalled, are not given 
in the same way as they originally were (although meant or ‘ntended 
noetically as identical), are extramental. Or does Professor Colvin 
mean that every reference-object is given ‘n the same way as it origi- 
nally was (7. ¢., that the givenness of a recall object is indistinguish- 
able from the givenness of a perceived one)? If he will not admit 
types of givenness, I fear we shall not agree precisely on the nature of 
noetic intention and identical reference. 

The only escape from the perplexity of calling yesterday’s head- 
ache a transmental thing seems to lie in drawing a distinction between 
mental and psychical; ‘ mental’ shall be taken to mean ‘the imma- 
nency of the immediate present,’ while ‘ psychical’ is taken more 
broadly as including all kinds of experiences, immediate and mediate. 
But would not such a distinction prove fruitless and also rob Pro- 
fessor Colvin’s thesis of its point ? 

The other point of controversy is, however, by far the more impor- 
tant one, touching not only upon the mooted question about the nature 
of psychological description generally, but also bringing us face to 
face with the problem of the relation between psychological and log- 
ical analyses of noetic psychoses. A careful study of Professor Col- 
vin’s description of the ‘intention’ involved in noetic psychosis has 
convinced me that the usual psychological forms and terms of descrip- 
tion are quite inadequate to the task of making clear the peculiarities 
of higher and more complex experiences. ‘The fault is not with Pro- 
fessor Colvin or any other psychologist, but is a necessary result of 
the incomplete development of psychology itself, which has not yet 
mastered the problems of the ‘elements’ thoroughly enough to give 
detailed word-pictures of complexes. It is the same order of difficulty 
which confronts the botanist with his problems of ‘ unit characters’ 
and the physicist with his doubts about the relation between forms of 
energy. 

The statement that noetic intention is ‘‘ that attribute (of the psy- 
chosis) which tends to make static and universal the immanency of 
the immediate present, —to give to the content of the passing psychic 

ry 


state more than a fleeting existence,’’ is not free from possible equivo- 


cation. When it is added that this intention ‘ objectifies the state,’ 
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makes it a stable thing, I find that this might have two totally dif- 
ferent meanings. On the one hand, the mere persistence-function 
common to every gua/e might be so described ; a feeling, for instance, 
becomes static and universal in the sense that I can always refer to it 
identically after it has once been ‘given,’ even though the feeling 
itself has lost its original immediacy (peripheral character, sensational 
nature, etc.). And, on the other hand, the same description might 
apply to the act of experiencing a gua/e as having more than a fleet- 
ing existence. Plainly this is an experience of a wholly new content 
or meaning ; the difference between it and the state of affairs first 
mentioned is precisely the difference between an experience of per- 
sistence and a persistent experience. 

Now, the point I would urge is this: That the mere persistence of 
a content does not of zése/fand necessarily involve the experiencing 
of that content as persistent. But this is precisely what Professor 
Colvin would have us believe, for he says: ‘‘ But what does it imply 
to recall in memory the city Paris? It seems to me that in this recall 
there is contained as an essential part of it the implication that Paris 
has existed all the time between my last experience of it and my 
present memory.’’ I must still confess that this baffles me. The 
supposed implication is not derived from the mere recall but from 
what I know of the typical behavior of people, building materials, 
taxes, and the like. The implication which might with some sem- 
blance of probability be drawn from the recall act is that a certain 
psychosis, or phases of such, tends to be repeated. But Paris, while 
perhaps a nightmare, is not merely a psychosis. 

Professor Colvin’s psychological description of the elements and 
procedure in an intention-act only confirms me in my belief that cur- 
rent psychology, in its subjective-idealistic tendencies, is seriously 
handicapped in the race for logical discoveries. ‘The intention is 
found to be ‘‘ largely a matter of attention . . . muscular adjustment 
to the object of knowledge ; or, from another point of view, will’’ ; 
the better our adjustment to a complex, the more ‘‘ this latter is di- 
vorced from our psychic states, made more permanent, and hence 
objectified. . . . This permanence . . . gives objectivity to the 
content, 7. ¢., makes it extramental.’’ Here too I can discover only the 
implication that one psychic state has become more persistent than 
others ; of extramentality not a trace. 

Is it not clear that two very different concepts have been allowed 
to blend? ‘There is the object, the thing by virtue of being attended 
to and meant ; and there is the object, the thing exfertenced as other 
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than a mere phase in psychosis. Objectivity in the former sense is 
the primary logic species, while objectivity in the second one is the 
other-than-psychic kind. On the one hand, we have simply a stable, 
identical reference-object, which, when studied in the light of its 
context, behavior, and implications, may prove to be either psychical 
or physical as the case may be. Iam only urging the real differ- 
ence between ‘object of thought, or reference’ and ‘thing referred to 
as objective.’ Will, effort, attention, illusion, sweetness, and so on 
are all objects in this sense but not ¢heredy extramental. On the other 
hand, atoms, nerve-cells, and ether vibrations are objects by contrast 
with psychic states. 

If space permitted, it would prove highly useful to show how the 
attention function is vitally involved in intention acts, as Professor 
Colvin has accurately found it to be; but also of no small value to 
show how intention cannot be reduced either to mere intensification 
or abstraction by the attention process or yet to an act of will (‘in- 
tending to mean’ taken as ‘trying, wishing, or willing to signify’). 
But this is an arduous task, although the misunderstandings rife betwixt 
psychologists and logicians are so largely traceable to a failure on the 
part of both sides to analyze ‘intentions’ of logical order that the 
greatest efforts might well be spent in this direction with profit. 

One question in closing. Is it precisely she same thing which from 
one standpoint is called knowledge and from another a book? If, as 
Professor Colvin says, ‘ knowledge-of-book is one total complex in 
which the knowledge and the book are separated only by a false 
abstraction,’ the total complex is given as content and the knowing 
(7. ¢., the intending) is itself (perhaps dimly) known in every state 
of knowing. Does not this involve the very infinite regressus of 
which Professor Colvin finds me guilty? If, as he says on the follow- 
ing page, ‘to know is to have a content, to intend, to make extra- 
mental,’ then the above statement is untenable. And I see no way 
by which the theory that makes knowledge itself an aspect of its own 
content can avoid contradictions like the above ; the best device, there- 
fore, seems to be that of denying that an objectifying intention is dimly 
felt in every state of knowing, and asserting that the difference between 
knowing and the known content is discovered by a simple inspection 
of the two-fold form of persistence and connection actually assumed 
by pure experiences. That is, pure experiences form a time-system 
and are here called ‘acts,’ and also form a system involving a// 
qualia (temporal ones included) and here are called ‘contents’ or 
‘objects.’ I do not dare attempt an elaboration of this suggestion. 
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It does help us to see, however, that knowing is not the same thing as 
known object seen from a different angle; the ‘act’ is radically dif- 
ferent from ‘ content.’ 

WALTER B. PITKIN. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


REJOINDER. 

The above analysis by Mr. Pitkin of my position on transmental 
reference as set forth in the Review in a recent discussion,' —a dis- 
cussion called forth by a criticism from Mr. Pitkin of an earlier article 
of mine,*— seems to me carefully drawn and in substance correct. 
He has found the essential points in the matter and has clearly stated 
the issue. I do not wish to contest his findings as such; I do wish, 
however, to dissent from the implications he would draw from these 
findings. I cannot see in my position the inherent difficulties which 
Mr. Pitkin discovers there, and it is to these supposed difficulties that 
I venture to refer. In my reply I shall endeavor to take up substan- 
tially in the order of their presentation these difficulties as set forth. 

My critic first urges that my view of intention makes the extramental’ 
world include all past and future pleasures and plans. To this I cheer- 
fully agree, and will add all present pleasures and pains as well. I| 
would insist that all affective states exist not merely as pure affective 
states, but as affection f/us knowledge, and that they all appear in an 
objective form. Pure joy as such can no more be experienced (at least 
in adult consciousness, as we know it) than pure redness. 

It is an object that the joy is referred to, and it is given thereby a 
transmentality. The headache of yesterday is a transmental thing. 
It is something located somewhere and at some time. So, too, is the 
present headache. It is not headache i#derhaupt, but this definite 
headache now and here. As far as I recognize it I give it this trans- 
mental setting, just as truly as I give a transmental setting to the 
paper on which I am now writing. I, of course, will admit that head- 
ache in a very true sense may be called a subjective affair, since I 
alone can experience this particular headache. This is true of all my 
bodily sensations. Yet in the sense in which I am using the term, the 
transmental attitude is present in just the same way that it is present in 
my perception of an object outside my body. 

'** The Intention of the Noetic Psychosis,’’ May, 1906 

*«« Ts Subjective Idealism a Necessary Point of View of Psychology?’’ /ourna/ 
of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. 11, p. 229. 


31 believe transmental is the expression better suited to express my own idea. 
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To sum up my thought here. What I am contending for is that all 
consciousness, whatever its nature, has in it a content of some sort, 
and this content is by its very nature transmental. Pure experience, 
in other words, does not exist, so faras we know. It may be seen here 
that my use of transmental, extramental, and objective, is not to be 
taken as the opposite of subjective, if by subjective is implied that 
which is locked within the individual’s experience, as, for example, a 
bodily feeling. Yet it is equally true that these states of conscious- 
ness must have an objective side in order to exist, just as truly as the 
pencil in my hand, or the dray horse on the street. 

In a certain sense it is true that everything transcending the present 
moment is transmental, and I would urge that the present moment 
cannot be known merely in itsimmanency. Yet, on the other hand, I 
would deny that in the sense in which Mr. Pitkin is using transmental 
these objects are out of the mind. If I reverse the meaning of extra- 
mentality in doing this I believe that the meaning should be so re- 
versed. I believe it to be impossible to conceive the mind as actually 
going outside itself toa non-mental object. Yesterday's experience, 
whether a headache, or the sight of Niagara, is, of course, present in 
a certain sense, yet my recognition of it as belonging to yesterday is 
an attitude of transmentality. The recall is a restating of the past 
experience in a way which is not identical with the original impres- 
sion. I agree with Mr. Pitkin that there are different types of given 
ness, but fail to see how my view denies these. 

Mr. Pitkin finds that my discussion has raised the question of the 
relation between psychological and logical analyses. I quite agree 
with him, but cannot find that the disadvantage is on the side of psy- 
chology, inadequate as its attempts may be. I believe that it is the 
province of psychology to translate into terms of actual experience 
such logical categories as I have discussed, and to find their reality as 
experiences of muscle-states does not take away from their value. The 
intention psychologically, however, must be the experience of inten 
tion. It can never be, as Mr. Pitkin seems to think my treatment 
implies, mere persistent experience ; it must be experience of persist- 
ence. Ido, however, believe that out of persistent experiences comes 
genetically the experience of persistence. At any given moment they 
are not to be treated as identical, however. 

I believe that Mr. Pitkin draws a wrong inference from my state- 
ment which he quotes concerning Paris. I cannot considera recall 
in memory as being a mere persistence in consciousness of a former 
experience. By memory I| understand that, added to that persistence, 
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is the knowledge that it has persisted, or that it has come again into 
consciousness, having been previously experienced. 

Again, I must protest that there is in my mind no such distinction 
as Mr. Pitkin makes between objects and the extramental. He asserts 
that will, effort, attention, illusion, sweetness, and so forth are objects 
but not extramental, while atoms, nerve-cells, ether vibrations, are ob- 
jects by contrast with psychic states. That such a distinction is made 
I do not dispute, but from my present point of view I do not wish to 
make it,—I do not believe that it can validly be made. I would 
assert that will, effort, etc., are never experienced as such, but that 
objects are experienced in which there are will relations, sweet prop- 
erties, et If | introspect in regard to an illusion that I have experi- 
enced, it is a particular illusion, not illusion as such. In other words, 
we never experience consciousness, but objects in consciousness, and 
in this sense objects and the transmental become identical, 

Finally, as to the last criticism, which holds that I have set up a 
theory in which I have made knowledge itself an aspect of its own 
content, I fear that in the brief space allowed I cannot adequately 
reply. 

Suffice it to say, however, that knowledge, or experience, is presented 
to us entirely in terms of its objects. What we call book is likewise 
knowledge of book, and I do not in the moment of knowing know 
that | know. Ina succeeding moment I may recognize the book as 
an object of past experience, but I never have actually given in any 
experience knowledge f/us book, simply book, or image of book. I 
do not believe that we ever experience an act apart from a content ; 
the ‘act’ of attention, for example, is merely an experience which is 
related to and forms a constituent part of an experience which is of 
necessity objective 

The act of knowledge exists as an experienced fact only in terms of 
an object of knowledge ; knowledge itself, or consciousness, or experi- 
ence (call it what you will), is the pure being of the universe, the ulti- 
mate non-experienced reality which never in its purity can be brought 
before consciousness. Yet it is that which conditions all reality and 
through which the objective world appears, and by which this world is 
guaranteed a real existence. STEPHEN S. COLVIN. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 








DRIESCH’S THEORY OF VITALISM. 


HE three books by Professor Hans Driesch here under discussion ' 
(with which there might be included both many papers and 
some earlier volumes), although they differ somewhat as to their con- 
tent and the order and method of presentation, as the author’s opinions 
have developed and he has desired to reach different classes of readers, 
are all written from a very definite standpoint with reference to a 
very particular problem. This may be stated simply: What is it 
which distinguishes organic phenomena from inorganic? And the 
answer thereto, defended from many sides, drawn from many sources, 
is a new, distinctive, and, in its methodological defence, interesting 
theory of vitalism. Accordingly, I have selected as the purpose of 
this discussion the digest of these distinctive features, the exposure of 
this central idea, and the critical examination of the support and 
proofs advanced, rather than the systematic outline of each volume. 
The fundamental questions raised are stated, ¢. g., in Vitalismus, p. 
171°: ‘*Are there, among the events which take place in living 
beings, those which cannot be reduced (swriickgefiihrt) to otherwise 
known natural phenomena or to combinations of these, but which are 
a law unto themselves and autonomous?’’ ‘‘ And to what degree and 
extent does this autonomy exist, what does it mean, and what follows 
from it?’’ 

In answering these, the author’s methods are those, first, of purely 
biological experimentation and analysis (in the volumes S and /’), 
and, secondly, of unification with, through the analysis and interpre 
tation of, the principles and results of chemistry and physics (in 
volume 4). He thus seems to believe that he has two rather distinct 
and independent foundations for his position. By the first, — and to 
anticipate his conclusion somewhat, — he is, in his opinion, led to the 
‘entelechy ’ as a ‘ Naturkonstant’ in a manner wholly descriptive and 
without hypothesis and yet with as great cogency as, for example, 
were Pfeffer and Van ’t Hoff to osmotic as a new kind of energy. 


1 Die Seele als elementarer Naturfaktor: Studien iiber die Bewegungen der 
Organismen, Leipzig, W. Engelmann, 1903.—pp. vi, 97. Naturbegriffe und 
Natururteile : Analytische Untersuchungen zur reinen und empirischen Naturwissen- 
schaft, Leipzig, W. Engelmann, 1904. — pp. viii, 239. Der Vitalismus als Ge 
chichte und als Lehre, Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1905.— pp. x, 246 

2In this discussion I shall designate references to the first of these volumes by 5, 


to the second, by J, to the third, by V. 
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In his presentation of this, given in a more or less extended manner in 
each volume, five subordinate proofs are offered. The first, and for 
the author the most important, consists in certain phenomena which 
result from experimentation on developing organisms. To take an 
illustrative case: If the division-cells of the developing sea-urchin egg 
in the two- or the four- or up to the thirty-two-cell stage are separated 
from each other, each will develop into a small, though complete 
organism (V, pp. 185-199); or if the ‘ gastrula’ of this and other 
echinoderm eggs is cut at right angles to its long axis, and with cer- 
tain limits, then each part continues to develop and forms a typical, 
normal, though smaller animal. Or, again, a case typifying a great 
mass of genuine ‘ restitutions,’ the hydroid-polyp, Zudu/aria, consist- 
ing of stem and head, forms, when its head is cut off, a new head ; 
let the cut be made in various ways, then the remaining, yet in each 
instance differing, parts of the stem codperate to form the different 
parts of a complete and perfect head. 

The significance of the phenomona typified by these cases lies, he 
concludes, in this characteristic, common to them all, that freely 
chosen parts of a whole can produce a new whole, by means, ¢. g., of 
each cell of the part remaining after the operation ‘ taking over,’ in 
coéperation with other cells, the formation of a very definite part of 
the new whole. Accordingly, the rdle played by each such ‘ element’ 
varies with that played by the others in the formation of the whole, 
which réle, also, would be different in the case of the uninjured than 
of the ‘operated’ organism. A system of such elements, because 
of their varying yet codperative functions, is called an ‘ harmonisch 
iquipotentielles System,’ and each ‘element’ has a varying ‘ prospec- 
pective Bedeutung.’ 

There are other proofs, but since it is this first one that the author 
emphasizes most, we may consider its formulation, Yet before doing 
this, and by way of criticism, it may be remarked that there has been 
a great deal of work done very recently in this embryological experi- 
mentation, ¢. g., by Wilson, Conklin, and others, and that by no 
means all of this is wholly confirmatory of Driesch’s own work. 

The formulation is as follows (4, pp. 120-122). That which an 
element, cell, or ‘ crosscuts’ does or becomes, 7. ¢., its ‘ prospective 
Bedeutung’ is a function, (1) of its position, a, (2) of the absolute 
size of the system, g (for, as this decreases, say, from an operation, so 
is the size of the developed whole diminished), (3) of a constant 
quantity, namely, of the ‘ Spezifitat’ of that which can develop within 
the limits of this species, and which brings it about that all parts 
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codperate to produce the normal ; this quantity is ¢. Therefore the 
‘ prospective Bedeutung’ is S = f (age). 

Of what sort, now, is ¢? Is it the result of external factors? No! 
For these have no effect on the differentiation, which remains within 
the frame of the species. # would, therefore, seem to be something 
internal, namely, the physico-chemical structure, something machine- 
like in the ‘broad sense’ of this term. But against this the author 
argues that, when the organism is successively divided and certain 
final elements, 7. ¢., cells, etc., are reached, these do not possess an 
invariable ‘ prospective Bedeutung,’ as would be the case with the 
parts of a machine. On the contrary, experiment shows for him 
that each part is a whole, and, as it were, an infinitely complex 
machine. 

Now, in criticism of this, it may be said, first, that the author has 
juggled with the term ‘ machine,’ using it first in a broad, and then 
in a narrower and even technical sense. Manifestly that which 
holds good of the second is not necessarily true of the first meaning, 


And, secondly, and contrary to what he would have his analysis 


imply, it would be admitted, even generally, that each element of 


a chemical-physical manifold can and does play a variable role, 
namely, so far as, and in the sense that, it enters into different com- 
plexes, but, therefore, also in a way which is quite compatible with 
invariability. Our author’s conclusion, however, is that ¢ is a new 
‘ Naturfaktor,’ one suf generis, to be called entelechy,' and demon 
strated by the method of elimination. 

With the other proofs we need not concern ourselves at length. 
Suffice it to say that, on the basis of an analysis and classification 
of behavior, ¢. ¢., organic movements, instincts, reflexes, etc. (V, 
pp. 208-216), an analysis, too, that is oftentimes meagre, the author 
finds that the organism is not a machine, and that that which deter- 
mines the specific nature of this behavior in each case is an ente- 
lechy, which in some instances may be a ‘ psychoid.’ ‘Therewith is 
implied not only his acceptance of different kinds of entelchies, but 
also, since their activity as ‘ Naturfaktoren’ is a directly participating 
one, his opposition to parallelism. 

This completes the author’s proof for his position regarding what 


might be termed ‘the empirical laws of the organism’ by means 


! The presentation of the further details of the author's position will make it clear 
‘ 


that the term ‘entelechy’ is used by him in a sense differing somewhat from the 


Aristotelian. 
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of experimentation and the analysis of its results. There remains 
what he regards as additional and supplementary proof drawn from 
an analysis of the principles and results of physico-chemical science. 
For he feels that it is incumbent upon him not only to show that the 
function of the entelechy is in thorough-going harmony with these 
principles, but also to demonstrate, by a sort of ‘ method of residues,’ 
both the necessity of accepting such a cause, and the specific nature 
of its functioning. This is done in Volume J at length, in Volume 
V in epitome. 

In this analysis the author appears as, in general, an adherent of 
the school of energetics of Ostwald, Helm, Wald, and others, and 
oftentimes his criticisms and elucidations are both clear and valuable, 
though frequently he finds no opportunity to apply them to his par- 
ticular problem He distinguishes four fundamental principles or 
laws: those, namely, of conservation, division into potential and 
extensity factors, entropy, and Zindeutigkeit ; and it is important for 
the understanding and weighing of his arguments to notice that he 
explicitly accepts, of course in the sense of their meaning as he 
expounds it, their validity for the organism. (V, p. 231.) 

Energy is not substance, but only the quantitative measure for caus- 
ality. The first law, that of conservation, is in part @ friori, #. ¢., 
necessary for thought ; it is empirical in respect to the ‘ things’ for which 
it holds So, likewise, the second law has an a friori aspect ; there 
must be differences in order that something may happen; em- 
pirical science finds what these differences are, namely, that in the differ- 
ences of intensities rests the condition for events. According to the 
third law every change must ‘ go out” from the highest intensity. 
Equilibrium exists when one potential compensates another opposed 
intensity. Disturb this, 7. ¢., create an ‘ uncompensated potential 
difference,’ — this to be done only by the doing of work,— and ‘ some- 
thing happens,’ until equilibrium is again reached. From the first 
three laws the fourth is derived, at least in part, namely, that events 
are in a definite direction, unequivocal, and invariable. 

In approaching his special problem, our author now states that ‘¢ all 
events, etc., in the biological field are concretely the changes in 
the chemical and aggregative characters of matter.’’ By aggregative is 
meant simply liquid, solid, colloidal, and such physical states. These 
characters, therefore, concern him especially, and his criticism, etc. 
here is also interesting and oftentimes well taken, though his posi- 
tion as to certain problems would not meet with universal acceptance. 
That which is most essential to his argument, and which is, further- 
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more, as I believe, that I can show, an erroneous interpretation, is 
his position that, ¢. g., the ‘chemical Energetik’ has, in picking out 
the quantitative side, therewith excluded the peculiarly and distinguish- 
ingly chemical qualitative side ; and that this latter, in the reactions and 
compensations involved, belongs wholly to the empirical field. It is 
of this principle that he makes use in his subsequent arguments as to 
the nature and implications of the peculiar qualitative side of the 
organism. This is defined (JV, p. 163) asan ‘ heterogeneous complex’ 
body, 7. ¢., one consisting of parts varying in number, and also as 
‘typisch,’ because the specific and differentiating characters are re 
peated in many individuals and generations according to some kind of 
rule or law. The peculiar character of this ‘ Zusammensetzung’ is, 


indeed, the center for his attention at this point; it gives a whole 


which as a whole is ‘ gesetzlich.’ Briefly put, he argues 1) the or 
ganism is composed of parts, chemical and aggregative or physical; (2) 


these follow inorganic laws, quantitative and qualitative, ‘denknotwen 
dig’ and empirical, thus including, of course, the four fundamental 
laws ; (3) but the whole as such has certain qualities which the parts 
J 
have not; (4) these qualities are not to be derived additively from 
4 1 ) 

those of the parts. 

Now all of this can be agreed to without hesitancy by the non 

5 4 
sf 


vitalist, the thorough-going mechanist. Such a ‘ creative synthesis,’— 


as this ‘ bringing about’ by the parts of qualities of the whole which 


the parts have not may be called, —holds good of every chemical 
and aggregative compound. Therefore, in regard to this crucial point 


¥ 


of his position, only the details of which receive his subsequent atten- 
tion, it may be said that our author, in finding in the specific 
qualities of the organism as a whole those which no other complex 
has, and in seeing in this a basis for distinguishing the organic from 
the inorganic and for accepting an entelechy, is making a difference 
which does not make a real difference. It is, of course, a fact that 
every chemical compound, every complex of such compounds, is 
specifically different from every other compound and complex, and it 
may also be that each ‘element’ or part functions differently in 
different complexes, — which is a variability quite compatible with 
invariability under the same conditions. All this holds good of 
colloidal solutions, which protoplasms are. But through such a line of 
argumentation no theory of entelechies, of vitalism, of a fundamental 
difference between the living and the non-living, can be established. 
Either no phenomena are distinguishingly vitalistic, or the whole 
chemical and aggregative series is as much so as is the organi Any 
difference thus made is only one of terms. 
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However, the author makes a quite different use both of ‘ creative 
synthesis’ and of the specific character of each complex. For him 
the organism is a chemical-aggregative complex ; the energy laws, he 
admits, are valid for both the whole and the parts, but include only 
the guantitative side, yet in a way, of course, not contradictory with 
the qualitative. Asa result (?) of the creative synthesis, there is a 
‘wholeness’ specifically different from the ‘ wholeness’ of any other 
complex. This ‘ wholeness’ is ‘ gesetzlich,’ its laws being discovered 
empirically by such methods as he has previously emphasized. Now 
to account for sucha ‘ wholeness,’ —an effect, as he regards it, — there 
must be a cause, an agent. ‘Thus he gets to the entelechy as a 
‘ Naturfaktor.’ To quote (4, p. 167), ‘‘all events in the organism 
‘‘it is out of 


’ 


can be regarded as, in the end, chemical changes’ 
these that there result the regenerations, movements, etc.’’ But it is 
to be emphasized that, with these taken asa whole, ‘‘ there takes place 
something in accordance with a law according to which nothing in 
the inorganic realm happens, and for such a ‘differential’ change 
there must be a ‘ differential’ cause.’’ 

Whence, now, comes the entelechy, or has it no origin? Here, I 
think, the author gets into a serious dilemma. It would seem that, if 
in the organism we have a chemical aggregative complex, the ente- 
lechy must be either (1) the additive result of the parts, or (2) some- 


, 


thing ‘synthetically creative,’ or, if neither of these, then (3) a new 


constant, free and independent, either previously existing or appearing 
quite ‘out of nothing.’ But here he vacillates. He rejects the first 
possibility, but accepts either implicitly or explicitly sometimes the 
second, at other times the third. For example (4, p. 186), he 
says: ‘‘ Just as in each specific chemical aggregative fact something 
new is added, so here (in the organism) something new and specific 
is added to the totality (Gesammtheit) of the parts;’’ while again, 
taking the third position, he says (p. 195): ‘‘ It is wholly unallowable 
to regard the entelechy as the ‘ Resu/tante,’ even of a new kind, arising 
Whetherthe entelechy 


’ 


from the working together of inorganic factors.’ 
then has previously existed as an entity or has appeared ‘from non- 
being into being’ is not discussed at length, though it is recognized 
that the first possibility, especially in the form of ‘entelechy present 
and yet not expressing itself,’ means its conservation, and is a spiritistic 
position 

The third of the above positions is, in general, taken ¢mp/icitly in 
the scheme by which the specific function of the entelechy is devel- 
oped. And yet here, too, I think, the argument is full of incon- 


sistencies. 
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Driesch grants, first (V, pp. 160-162), that the chemical and aggre- 
gative events of the organism are each ‘ determined,’ in their direction, 
etc., in accordance with the four laws which he has expounded. It 
would seem, then, that at the same time when the principle of ‘ crea- 
tive synthesis’ is working the parts, with their compensations, etc., 
would suffice to determine the direction of the organism as a whole. 
But notso. Having been led to what he regards as a fact, namely, that 
in the ‘ Aufeinanderwirken’ of the parts in the whole a specific and 
not merely a chemical ‘ Gesetzlichkeit,’ 7. ¢., an agent, is codperating 
with the parts, he finds it necessary to make room for its functioning, 
and to limit the réle which the uncompensated intensity-differences, 
etc., of these parts play. (JV, pp. 176-188.) All the most valuable 
information as to what this réle in any case may be, is, he states, of 
empirical origin. Therefore, empirically only, he argues, can this réle 
be farther limited or widened ; only empirically can it be found what 
specific intensities compensate specific intensities or disturb specifi 
equilibria. ‘Therefore, first, it is possible to show in general, and, sec- 
ond, experience docs actually disclose it as a fact, that the entelechy 
has just this function of compensating otherwise uncompensated poten- 
tial differences or of disturbing otherwise compensated differences. 

Here, then, clearly, the Entelechy is regarded as a new compensat- 
ing factor, different from and in addition to those of the parts. 
And here, too, appears the crucial question: Do or do not the parts 
with their compensations, etc., suffice for the understanding of 
* vital autonomous events’? ‘To this I should answer (while also seeing 
in this, from the pragmatic standpoint, a simpler and equally efficient 
scientific means of describing, explaining, and controlling), that the 
scheme of constituent parts, chemical and aggregative, with their 
intensities, compensated or not, bringing about by their ‘ creative 
synthesis ’ new qualities of the whole, not only ev¢ire/y suffices to account 
for all the compensations, ‘ directings,’ etc., which experiments may 
bring to light in the organism as a whole, but also that therewith an 
invariability of events is guaranteed and any other compensating 
factor made superfluous. 

But the author does not agree with this conclusion, though certain of 
his previous statements would allow of his so doing. Such a scheme, 
he holds, is sof sufficient (NV, pp. 176-188) to account especially for 
the ‘ Endziel,’ for the ‘ persistence in the normal’ under varying condi- 
tions. The entelechy has been set up as the ‘differential’ cause 
for a ‘differential’ effect, namely, for the qualities of the whole as 
over against those of the parts. ‘Creative synthesis’ being rejected or 
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overlooked, and therewith the first false step made, the second follows : 
The entelechy is held to compensate where, however, all compensation 
is already provided for, namely, in the parts. And then comes the 
third: If the entelechy compensates, it would seem, first, that it must 
be the intensity factor of a new, say vital, energy, and, secondly, to 
be derivable, according to the usual principle of transformation, from 
other energies. These last conclusions, however, the author denies 
explicitly (.V, pp. 188-196): he gives up or finds no advantage in 
speaking of ‘ vital energy,’ and has stated that the entelechy could not 
bea‘result.’ Here, then, were the entelechy to be granted even as an 
‘intensity,’ it would be without its correlative extensity factor and, 
consequently, different from other intensities. Might not the differ- 
ence extend as far as to its not being able to compensate after all? 
In fact, the author himself seems to feel instinctively some such difficul- 
ties. His first false steps have now become a running gait (J, pp. 
190-199). For he says that the entelechy has the function of ‘ link- 
ing’ the ‘ Energiegetriebe’ ; it is a cause but not energy; it ‘cor- 
relates’ in the sense of ‘ being necessary’ but not causal (JV, p. 206) ; 
its function is an ‘act’ but not a ‘ Geschehensfolge.’ Put briefly, my 
criticism is, that its ‘ compensating’ function cannot be worked outina 
manner consistent with the principles of compensation, etc., previously 
laid down. It finally appears emasculated to the extent that its quon- 
dam function (?) has volatilized entirely; everything is already 
prov ided for. 

The origin of this series of errors, as I regard them, lies, however, 
in a more fundamental error in his methodological analysis of the four 
laws. These he has interpreted as purely quantitative and as, there- 
fore, saying nothing about, though compatible with, the qualitative 
side of phenomena, this remaining for empirical investigation. That 
this last is always necessary and that it cannot be replaced, I am quite 
ready to admit. But, even granted that the qualitative side is to be 
obtained by the empirical method alone, that which the four laws say 
and mean is, not simply that there is no contradiction between them 
and the empirical qualitative laws, but that every quality is at the 
same time also quantitative, and in this case quantitative in the 
manner expressed by the four laws. It may or may not be conceiv- 
able that there should be a quality which would not also be quantita- 
tive, ¢. g., as an intensity, but this does not concern us here. 

But to start with the four laws, and in an interpretation of them at 
once arbitrary and apparently incorrect (since it does ‘ not touch’ the 
qualitative side ) to find the grounds for a new factor called ‘ entelechy,’ 
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to try to discover its functions, and finally to find these compatible with, 
because ‘ not touched’ by, these quantitative laws, is to argue in a cir- 
cle or worse. However, with one such case before us, perhaps it 
ought not to be surprising, too, that the author should discover no in- 
compatibility between his admission on the one hand (J, Part |) 
that the operation of the four energy laws in general, and, there- 
fore, by implication, in the chemical-aggregative parts of the organ- 
ism in particular, should constitute an invariability of events, and, 
his view, on the other hand, that the function of the entelechy 
is a ‘choosing, regulative one’ (.V, p. 205) whereby it is brought 
about that the organism, either in whole or in part (acting asa whole), 
makes for some end. Here, to be sure, there is another possibility, 
namely, that, given any energy-complex, each energy-form can be 
regarded as making for some end (7. ¢., effect) different from 
what would ‘ be made for’ without it, and were the entelechy actually 
established as a compensating factor, etc., it could well play this rdéle, 
which is quite compatible with invariability and determinism. 

But it is quite clear that our author does not mean this. Both in 
connection with his ‘experimental embryology’ and here he has in 
mind an actual variability, namely, that of ‘ the same end under differ- 
ent conditions.’ To be sure, he need not make this interpretation of his 
experimental results, as I have previously pointed out, but as a matter 
of fact he does make it, and it is this which is inconsistent with the 

invariability ’ implied in his other statements. His teleology, there- 
fore (for that, of course, is what his introduction of the enfelechy 
means), need not concern us long. A ‘statical teleology,’ which 
he defines as ‘a dependence on a specific order of specific parts and 
as an inversion of cause and effect’, he rejects. Rather, his is a ‘ dyna- 
mic teleology,’ for which there is an independence of this order, and 
a predominance of unity and wholeness. To effect this is the 
work of the entelechy, which is at least a ‘ Primarwissen and 
-wollen,’ at the same time that, by previous definition, it is a com- 
pensating factor. Even granted the Entelechy, then, it would seem, 
either that this ‘ compensating’ must be like that of other energies, 
with the result that the ‘ Primarwissen and -wollen’ are superfluous, 
and there is no more opportunity for variability with than without 
them, or that it is different, so that, with the compensations of the 
constituent parts sufficing, its rdle is an entirely empty one. 

In conclusion, therefore, it may be said that, although the volumes 
before us contain a great deal that is suggestive, interesting, and valu- 
able, nevertheless the author has not established his case. He has cre- 
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ated illegitimately a ‘ Naturkonstant,’ for which he fails to find a réle 
that cannot be played by the ‘ constants’ already at hand, and which 
also contradicts his own statements about the réle of these ‘ con- 
stants.’ The four energy-laws, f/us the ‘empirical’ ones of the 
qualities both of the parts and of the whole, those, namely, which result 
from the ‘synthetic creation’ of the parts, with the recognition that 
both these sets, at the same time that they are qualitative, are also quan- 
titative, account for the specific characteristics of the organism as a 
chemical aggregative complex as well as for every other such complex, 
and, of course, imply an invariability, a definiteness of direction, etc., 
in the events of such a complex. The difference is simply an empiri- 
cal and specific one as between complexes, and there is no other differ- 
ence between the organic and the inorganic ; /. ¢., it can be said and 
said truly, without embracing a vitalism of any kind, that the organism 
is a complex whose parts are to be found together nowhere else, and 
as a whole it possesses qualities which cannot be exactly duplicated 
elsewhere. Since there is as much or as little necessity, therefore, 
for an entelechy in the inorganic as in the organic, it is, if accepted, 
superfluous and functionless, a made difference which does not make a 
difference. 
E. G. SPAULDING. 
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The nearly coincident appearance of these volumes with the an- 
nouncement that their author is retiring from active university service 
will not fail to call forth reflection upon the long series of contribu- 
tions to philosophy of which they are intended to be the consumma- 
tion and crown. To few men is it given to carry through such a 
program of investigations as that represented by Ladd’s works. 
From the beginnings of systematic physiological psychology in Amer- 
ica, through general psychology, introduction to philosophy, theory 
of knowledge, metaphysics, and ethics, to philosophy of religion, — 
this is the long path that he has traversed, besides making considerable 
contributions to theology. Any reader of his works who stops to think 
of the rapid movement of research and of critical reconstruction that 
characterizes the last thirty years will recognize the almost prodigious 
industry, as well as the depth, sanity, and hospitality of their author’s 
mind. The range of their subjects, the breadth of their scholarship, 
their grasp at once of details and of principles, and their live relation 
to current movements, give them a distinguished place in the American 
philosophy of the period. 

It is not surprising to find Professor Ladd saying in the Preface 
that the religious problem has been an absorbing interest with him 
through his entire career. This was already known to his readers. 
But it is worthy of remark that Ladd, in considerable measure, repre- 
sents his age in this respect. For, however far the newer points of 
view in biology, psychology, metaphysics, and ethics may have 
seemed to wander from what most great thinkers have regarded as the 
primary concern of philosophy, these last years are again demonstrat- 
ing through many scientific philosophers the inextinguishable interest 
of the human mind in inclusiveness of view and in the interpretation 
of facts in the light of religious aspiration and need. What single 
phenomenon of our time in the whole sphere of the philosophical 
sciences is more significant than the number of prominent psychol- 
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ogists of the modern type who, after a long immersion in details, 
have now turned their attention to the philosophy of religion ? 

The volumes now before us speak the language of the time in still 
more intimate fashion. For, in place of speculation, supporting 
itself upon itself, we have, as the sub-title is intended to indicate, an 
effort to show that a philosophy of religion springs directly, — for the 
thinker, — out of the observable facts that may be summarized as the 
religious experience of man. Ladd is convinced that the truth about 
religion or anything else must be got at through analysis of the 
experienced facts. Hence, the philosophy of religion must begin with 
the history and psychology of religion. The whole work is pervaded 
with a sense of the concrete, and of the revelation of reality in con- 
crete form rather than in thought divorced from the content of the world 
of becoming. ‘‘ Indeed,’’ says the author, in his discussion of the 
theistic argument, ‘‘ from a certain point of view it may be claimed 
that the one and only argument /¢s the historical. For the history of 
the evolution in humanity of the belief in God as perfect ethical spirit 
is the all-inclusive and satisfactory proof of the reality of the object 
answering to the belief.’’ 

This point of view makes extraordinary demands in the way of a 
knowledge of anthropology and of the entire history of religion and 
of religions. ‘These demands Ladd meets by the firm mastery of a 
great store of facts. Undoubtedly such acquaintance with fact restricts 
the number of confident generalizations that one is inclined to make. 
Certainly Ladd will hardly be accused of unduly simplifying his con- 
ceptions. He finds the facts of religion everywhere and always ex- 
tremely complicated, even in the earliest stages of history. He can 
find no one original form of religion from which all others have been 
derived, and no single line of development of religion as a whole. 
Much less does he reduce religion in its totality to any single mental 
process or form of reaction. 

Another general characteristic, and one of the most prominent, is 
that the work not merely describes and metaphysically interprets 
religion, but also assesses the value of the different types of religious 
reaction. At every point the question is not merely the logical con- 
tent and speculative validity of the idea, but also its ethical and 
spiritual worth. The standard of values is three-fold: psychological, 
historical, and speculative and ideal. The psychological test concerns 
the degree in which any religion satisfies subjective needs, intellectual, 
emotional, ethical ; the historical test lies in the relation of a religion 


to social development and to self-purification and progress ; the specu- 
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lative and ideal test is rationality, which includes conformity to ideals 
of beauty, righteousness, and blessedness, as well as truth. Naturally, 
the Christian religion furnishes the supreme type. Chapter after 
chapter, paragraph after paragraph, the types of idea, of cult, and of 
conduct are ranged in serial order from lowest to highest. The work 
might almost have been named ‘‘ The Finality of the Christian Re- 
ligion,’’ albeit its movement, unlike that of Foster’s book, is not 
chiefly within the bounds of historical Christian apologetics. If this 
structure of the chapters suggests that the treatment is somewhat cut- 
and-dried, nevertheless it must be said that Ladd’s notion of the 
Christian religion is far from being that of conventional Christianity. 
For he subjects the Christian religion unconditionally to the forces 
and processes by which all other religions have come to be, and he 
points out with unrestrained frankness the great historical blunders 
of ecclesiastical and confessional Christianity. 

The entire first volume, after some eighty pages of introduction, is 
given up to an historical and psychological analysis of religious phe- 
nomena. It divides itself naturally into three parts, namely, ‘‘ Re- 
ligion: An Historical Development ’’ ; ‘‘ Man: A Religious Being ”’ ; 
and ‘‘ Religion: A Life.’’ The second volume also divides into 
three parts: ‘‘God: The Object of Religious Faith’’; ‘‘ God and 


; 


the World’’ ; and ‘‘ The Destiny of Man.’’ ‘The great range and 
amount of the material, and still more the fulness of problems that 
the two weighty volumes discuss, render impracticable anything like 
an adequate description of the contents. I shall therefore limit the 
remain‘er of this discussion chiefly to two points, the general features 
of Ladd’s psychology of religion and the method of his theistic inter- 
pretation of it. 

Religion is defined as ‘‘ the belief in invisible, superhuman powers 
(or a Power) which are (is) conceived after the analogy of the human 
spirit ; on which (whom) man regards himself as dependent for his 
well-being, and to which (whom) he is, at least in some sense, respon- 
sible for his conduct ; together with the feelings and practices which 
naturally follow from such a belief’’ (Vol. I, p. 89). The primacy 
here given to ideas or the intellectual factor is intentional. ‘‘ In re- 
ligion,’’ says the author in another place, ‘‘ there is always a certain 
amount of belief or knowledge, a predominatingly intellectual attitude 
toward its Object. But emotions and sentiments of a somewhat char- 
acteristic type are reasonably and indeed necessarily connected with 
this belief. . . . And the conduct of the believer, as expressive of his 
intellectual and emotional attitudes, is always determined by these 


beliefs, emotions, and sentiments’’ (Vol. I, p. 114). 
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The earliest known form of religion is an unreflecting spiritism, 
which may take any one or more of several forms, such as ancestor- 
worship, nature-worship, and animal-worship. How religion origi- 
nated we cannot know, for our first glimpse of evolving humanity 
shows religion already there, and there is no way by which consist- 
ently to derive it from the non-religion of lower orders of life. The 
only sense in which the origin of religion can be determined is to 
study its sources in the structure of man’s mind. What, then are the 
psychological sources of religion? ‘‘ The psychological source of all 
the various forms of the religious idea is to be found in man’s capacity 
and tendency to objectify his own Self-hood in such manner as to 
satisfy his deeper, most permanent, and most pressing, intellectual, zs- 
thetical, and social needs’’ (Vol. I, p. 363). That is, we form ideals 
of various kinds, assign them reality because of the inevitable ‘‘ onto- 
logical consciousness,’’ and thereupon appropriate feelings and acts 
follow. Ladd insists that religion springs from the whole nature of 
man,—from ‘‘ feeling, and every form of feeling; intellect, and 
every aspect and phase of intellection; will, and every species of the 
voluntary and deliberately chosen course of conduct’’ (Vol. I, p. 263). 
The causes that bring about religious belief in its earliest forms, 
however, are impulsive and emotional rather than rational; they are 
fear and hope, social feelings toward deceased ancestors, intellectual 
curiosity, ethical emotions, and so on. 

According to this, apparently, no religious implicate is recognized 
in experience as such, but the immediate empirical circumstance gives 
rise to emotional reactions, which in turn lead on to the construction 
of certain ideas, which awaken other emotional reactions and, at last, 
a specific mode of conduct. This is offered as a genetic account of 
religion, and somewhere in this series of processes there is a ‘‘ relig- 
ious experience ’’ that is made the basis of the metaphysics of religion. 
In spite of appearances, however, it would scarcely be fair to say 
that Ladd intends to separate experience into disparate parts or 
species. To him religion is man himself functioning as man, and 
again and again in Ladd’s treatment of the development of religion 
he displays the unity of the religious and other forms of reaction. 
[he physical environment, for example, yields man objects (or at 
least material symbols for the objects) of worship, and these objects 
vary with the physical environment. Not only that, but religious 
emotions acquire specific character from the same source. Further, 
not only does religion influence industry, but it is in turn modified 


thereby, as is evident, for example, from the number of gods that 
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represent agricultural pursuits and ideas. Similarly, the status of the 
family, the form of political organization, the methods of science, and 
the ideals of science, art, and morality that prevail at any time, all 
contribute to the determination of the then accepted religious ideas 
with their accompanying feelings and practices. 

A further evidence that no real separation is intended is the state- 
ment that religion and morality, though they are not identical, are 
inseparable in fact. This is as much as to say that they are simply 
discriminable aspects of a single reaction. Moreover, Ladd makes it 
abundantly clear both in the present work and in earlier treatises that 
cognition, conduct, and esthetical reactions contain an implicate of 
the same ideal being as that which religion worships. Interpreting 
Ladd by himself, then, we conclude that his definition of religion con- 
veys a prima facie meaning that is not fully intended. It is not prob- 
able that one who leans as strongly as Ladd does toward a voluntaristic 
psychology would fully accept an intellectualistic definition of what 
he regards as the profoundest human reaction. 

Unquestionably, however, there is here a group of ideas that need 
clearing up. They are: human nature, genetic account of religion, 
religious experience. Is human nature to be conceived of under the 
category of being or of becoming, or of both? Here the conception 
is clearly static; religion is referred to a certain ‘‘ capacity and ten- 
dency ’’ of the mind asa psychological ultimate. Now ultimates can- 


be escaped, even in theories of development ; something real that 


not 
has a specific nature or law of action is the presupposition of evolu- 
tion ; and this ultimate, or some of these ultimates, might very well 
be found in human nature. In that case, a complete genetic account 
of any function, though it could not derive one function from another 


of a totally different kind, would nevertheless refuse to accept any 


historical limit. From animal to man, from the ‘ordinary’ experi- 


ence to the religious experience,— these steps appear to be essential to 
a satisfactory genetic account of religion. Suppose that the earliest 


glimpses of man that we can obtain show him to be already religious ; 
suppose, further, that we give over all effort to derive religious func- 
tions from non-religious, does it follow that religion is to enter 
into psychology blunt end foremost? Merely to trace religion to 
a ‘‘capacity and tendency’’ to form religious ideals is perilously 
near to giving up the genetic problem, and the result, as we have seen, 
is to make religion appear an an addendum to human existence in its 
primary forms. There is certainly some empirical material for forming 


a thoroughgoing genetic theory, by elimination, at least. There come 
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to mind at once types of investigation represented by Marshall’s 
Instinct and Reason, Baldwin's Mental Development, and the entire 
literature of functionalism in psychology and pragmatism in philos- 
ophy. Not one of these is mentioned, nor is the religious develop- 
ment of the individual made any use of as throwing light on the origin 
and growth of religion in the race. 

What, then, is the religious experience of man? ‘To derive an 
answer from the work before us is not easy, albeit this conception is 
fundamental to the entire discussion. One would naturally under- 
stand by this term a group of specific processes such as conversion, 
visions, ecstasies, inspirations, the subjective aspects of prayer, and so 
on. ‘The ‘ psychology of religion,’ from Ladd’s own point of view 
in psychology, would include an empirical analysis of these states. 
Yet the work now before us offers a psychology of religion in which 
no attempt at such analysis is made. Apart from a reference or two 
to Starbuck (one of which, Vol. I, p. 276, is so inadequate as to 
be misleading), the literature of the subject is ignored. This is 
true, even in passages that might have received confirmation from 
empirical studies already published. For example, Ladd holds that a 
normal development of religion is away from mere good fellowship 
with the gods toward a sense of sin and desire for redemption. Hence, 
a religion of salvation must be the culmination of religious develop- 
ment. This is in harmony with James, who holds that the ‘‘ twice- 
born’’ or conversion type of religious experience represents, on the 
whole, a profounder grasp on life than the ‘‘ once-born’’ or growth 
type. Yet James’s Varieties of Religious Experience is unmentioned. 
In a word, though Ladd speaks freely of the psychology of religion, he 
has in mind something more like the ‘ old’ psychology than the ‘ new.’ 
Whether there is, in fact as yet a ‘ psychology of religion’ in any 
strict sense may reasonably be questioned. 

Turning now to the second volume, we note that it is less a meta- 
physical investigation than an application of metaphysical con- 
clusions already set forth in earlier works to the specific prob- 
lems raised by religion. This is the author’s avowed plan. In 
particular, he assumes a real self for man, ability to reach valid knowl- 
edge of reality, the ontological validity of ethical and zsthetical 
ideas, and consequently the possibility of a gradually - perfecting 
knowledge of the object of religion, or God. Even the treatment of 
the proofs for the existence of God is less an effort to construct a 
proof than a reflective analysis of the historical arguments, together 


with a summary and applications of conclusions already accepted. In 
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this respect the treatment would incur the criticism of Héffding, who 
says that a philosophy of religion ‘‘ must not start from any ready-made 
philosophical system.’’ To this Ladd could reply that his whole sys- 
tem of philosophy and, indeed, any system, is already a philosophy of 
religion, and that an effort, not to secure standing ground, but to 
understand the ground on which one stands, is fully entitled to be 
called philosophy of religion. 

The distinctive characteristic of this part of the work, I should say, 
is its treatment of the place of faith in the evidence for theism. Faith 
is primarily religion itself as a subjective fact. But it is a state that 
asserts its own ontological validity. Hence its nature is fundamen- 
tally identical with that of knowledge. The difference between the 
two is one of degree, and each attains only greater or less probability. 
Religion is not required to offer apodictical demonstration for its 
beliefs, but only to exhibit the rationality of its faith, and rationality 
here can mean only the harmony of its faith with the conception 
of the being of the world that science and philosophy establish. 
How, now, is faith to show its rationality? In reply, Ladd appears 
to offer two different lines of argument. When he undertakes syste- 
matically to reconstruct the defective theistic arguments that have 
become traditional, he argues in the well-known metaphysical manner 
for the unity of the world, the identification of the world-force with 
will, the intelligence of the world-will, the personality of it, and the 
usual metaphysical attributes. But intertwined with this argument, or 
rather encompassing it as the sea encompasses a fish, is what may 
fairly be called his own deeper thought. It is that religious faith is 
itself, in a way, the supreme evidence for the rationality of religion. 
‘* The one inexhaustible source of evidences for the true conception of 
God is the experience of the race’’ (Vol. II, p. 38). This transfers the 
argument at once from the thin air of speculation to the solid ground 
of history. ‘‘ Indeed, from acertain point of view, it may be claimed 
that the one and only argument is the historical. For the history of 
the evolution in humanity of the belief in God as perfect Ethical 
Spirit is the all-inclusive and satisfactory proof of the reality of the 
Object answering to the belief’’ (Vol. II, p. 105). Religion itself is 
revelation, and it is hard to see how, if there be such a God as the 
highest religion asserts, he could better make himself known than just 
by keeping alive in man an aspiration and a struggle toward such a 
faith. 

Thus it is concrete religion that is most convincing as to the exist- 
ence of God. This evidence attains its most convincing form for 
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mankind in general through the great leaders and inspired prophets 
in whom the reality of the world seems to speak with peculiar distinct- 
ness and authority. Such evidence, too, is not the merely impersonal 
accumulation of history ; it comes home to the individual with power 
because in the message of the prophet or the ideal of his people the 
worshipper finds expression for what he feels to be most deeply his 
real self. Nor is this evidence what has traditionally been called reve- 
lation, that is, a message taking primarily the conceptual form, but 
yet revelation as the workman reveals his thought by what he does. 
Ultimately, religion is an effect wrought in us by the world-ground, 
and, in general, revelation is always an historical event. 

This conception of theistic evidence has the merit of recognizing 
the truth of such doctrines as inspiration and revelation without doing 
violence to psychology or to historic continuity. The idea of the 
supernatural underlying it is simply that the supernatural is the real 
ground of phenomenal experience. Nature and history are the sphere 
of a real purpose, a real providence. Miracle is a fact in the sense 
that the wonders that have led men’s thoughts toward God were 
intended to do so, not in the sense that they deviate from the general 
order of nature. ‘The idea of divine immanence is worked out as far 
as is possible without destroying the notion of personality, divine and 
human. God is the present as well as the ultimate ground of all that 
is, even of evil. In the elaboration of this notion, advantage is 
taken of recent movements in natural and physical science, especially 
the yielding of mere mechanical conceptions before the advance of 
such ideas as spontaneity, selective activity, and direction. The 
heartiness with which Ladd places himself in the movement of scien- 
tific thought can be inferred from his statement that without the 
notion of evolution the problem of evil would be utterly without 
light. 

rhe total impression is that of a great drama which the author is 
opening to our vision rather than that of a chain or web of speculative 
notions. This concreteness, which is pervasive of the entire work, 
is perhaps its greatest merit. One can only wish that the evidential 
logic of it had been wrought out rather more systematically. At 
times the standpoint becomes obscured through such statements as 
that ‘all so-called proofs [for the existence of God] may be summed 
up in this: Religion itself could not be accounted for without God ’”’ 
(Vol. II, p.32), where we have a simple causal inference; or that the 
content of religious faith ‘‘ affords to him who experiences it a guaranty 
of the reality’’ of its object (Vol. I, p. 495), where we seem to 
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have either a doctrine of religious intuition or else the ontological 
argument. On the whole, however, it is tolerably clear that Ladd’s 
position is that religion is a real experience, a part of the commerce 
of men with their world, and that the validity of religious beliefs 
proves itself precisely through the vital, creative place that they 
occupy in advancing life, individual and racial. 
GEORGE A. CoE. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


La philosophie pratique de Kant. Par Victor Desos. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1906. — pp. 756. 

I have toiled through this extensive and scholarly work with the 
painful consciousness that the task of reviewing it should be under- 
taken by a Kantian specialist, and not by one who is more interested 
in the definitive results and general validity of Kant’s practical 
philosophy than in the minutie of its formation. M. Delbos, how- 
ever, very clearly indicates the character of his work in the Preface, 
where he maintains that a knowledge of the successive steps in the 
development of Kant’s philosophy must be an essential factor in its 
interpretation, and that it would often present a better appearance in 
the eyes of adversaries if the knowledge of its genesis were allowed to 
preserve it from the over-simplified schematic expression in which 
many of its partisans have encased it. If M. Delbos has not wholly 
escaped the danger of losing the wood in the trees, it should be suffi- 
cient to remind the reader of the nature of the author’s undertaking. 

He has not sought to write an introduction to Kant after the manner 
of Paulsen, nor a critical examination of the Kantian philosophy like 
Caird. There is indeed but little criticism in the book, and some of 
the chapters consist almost entirely of an objective restatement of 
Kant’sargument. ‘This isthe case, ¢. g., with the long chapter (ninety 
pages) on the Critique of Judgment. ‘The latter half of this chapter 
deals with the Teleological Judgment; but there is no discussion of 
Kant’s doctrine of Finality such as we find, ¢. g., in Caird or in 
Janet’s Fina/ Causes. Sixty of the ninety pages devoted to Religion 
etthin the Limits of Mere Reason are occupied with an abridgment of 
the contents of that treatise, and about the same proportions of expo- 
sition and commentary may be found in other chapters. Few people, 
undoubtedly, wish to read all of Kant’s published writings. For the 
less significant of them an abridgment is probably sufficient. But 
to the present writer it does not seem that for works like the A7™. 
d. U. and Die Religion innerhalb der Grensen der blossen Ver- 


nunft such a full restatement as M. Delbos gives is either an adequate 
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substitute for the reading of the full text or essential to the descrip- 
tion of the psychological genesis of the Kantian philosophy. In 
short, I do not suppose that M. Delbos intends his book as a substi- 
tute for Kant; and if not, he could have reduced its compass one 
third by curtailing his expositions and simply giving us the ref- 
erences. However that may be, the author’s primary object is 
to expound and analyze in their chronological order all the works of 
Kant in so far as they relate to the development of his practical 
philosophy (Preface). For this purpose he has utilized not only 
Kant’s minor as well as his major works, but the constantly increasing 
mass of Kantiana in the form of correspondence, lecture-notes, phi- 
losophical remains, etc., together with the most important treatises of 
every sort which deal in any way with the Kénigsberg philosopher. 
The work thus becomes a thesaurus of Kantian material, the useful- 
ness of which is, however, considerably impaired by the lack of an 
index or even an adequate table of contents. This defect, so common 
in French books, is all the more inexcusable in view of the fact that 
the exposition is chronological rather than logical or topical, and the 
reader has no clue whatever to the whereabouts of any particular word 
or doctrine that he may desire to look into. Some amends is how- 
ever made by the addition of numerous cross-references, which, besides 
revealing the author’s scholarly acquaintance with Kant, help the 
reader to find and compare different passages, and thus to form his own 
opinion of Kant’s essential meaning. 

In the first two chapters of the Introduction M. Delbos gives a 
sketch, first, of the two great eighteenth century forces which combined 
to form Kant’s character and develop his genius, viz., Pietism and 
Rationalism ; secondly, of Kant’s moral and intellectual personality. 
The essential theme of his moral speculations and the essential trait of 
his personality are found in the union of freedom and law. The ob- 
ject of the third chapter is to answer the question how Kant arrived at 
his philosophy, especially the practical part of it. The architechtonic 
idea is not a gift, but a gradual acquisition. Kant first directed his 
studies to the different objects of philosophy; they later took a defi- 
nite form, and led him gradually to the idea of a whole. He is the 
‘philosopher of antinomies.’ We have Kant’s own statement (in a 
letter to Garve) that his starting point was not discussion about the 
existence of God and Immortality ; it was the antinomies which first 
awakened him from his dogmatic slumbers. A stronger case can un- 
doubtedly be made for the view that the whole course of Kant’s 
thinking was determined by his desire to conserve morality and re- 
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ligion, than for the view that his moral theology was an afterthought, 
created only to counteract the ruinous consequences of the A,r. @. r. V. 
Kant tells us that the origin of the Critical Philosophy is morality in 
respect to the imputability of actions; and again, that the doctrine 
of the ideality of space and time and the doctrine of freedom are the 
two pivots of his system, and that the former depends upon the latter. 
Nevertheless, M. Delbos thinks it worth while to defend Kant against 
misconception, perhaps even against himself. Thus, ¢. g., Kant has 
certainly inverted the order of dependence of his two fundamental 
conceptions: Historically the theory of the ideality of space and time 
was established, by considerations derived from geometry and natural 
philosophy, before the theory of freedom, and was the necessary con- 
dition, not the consequence, of the latter. The conclusion would 
appear to be that Kant did not develop his system in the interest of 
faith, but that he wished to found his practical philosophy only in 
accordance with his theoretical philosophy. M. Delbos believes that 
an account of the development of Kant’s moral ideas in the pre-crit- 
ical period will make this plain. 

Kant’s writings prior to 1760 do not reveal any methodical pre- 
occupation with moral problems. He still adheres to the optimism of 
Leibnitz ; he has not yet made any independent effort to subject the 
moral conceptions that he had received from the Leibnitzo-Wolffian 
School to rational criticism. In the Nova dtluctdatio he is brought 


in contact with the problem of freedom in connection with the prin- 


ciple of the ‘ determinant reason,’ but he still maintains the Leibnit- 
zian position against Crusius. here is also an anticipation of the later 


h 


doctrine that the only true good is the good will (Pt. I, ch. 1, pp. 
73-99. ) 


Chapter II deals with the elements of Kant’s practical philosophy 


from 1760 to 1770. In this period we find various anticipations of 
his later critical doctrine: ¢. g. (in the Attempt to Jntroduce the 


Notion of Negative Quantity into Philosophy, 1763), that the moral 
worth of conduct depends upon the virtuous intention of the agent 
(pp. 96-97), and the distinction between categorical and hypothet 
ical imperatives, first made in the treatise On the Evidence of the Prin- 
ciples of Natural Theology and Morals, 1764. 

[hese are points of detail. More important is the evidence afforded 
by the latter work of the influence of the British moralists, Shaftes 
bury, Hutcheson, and Hume, to whom Kant owes the doctrine that the 
good is revealed to us by sentiment and not by cognition (p. 101), 
—a doctrine worked out more fully, after the English manner of 
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psychological analysis, in the Odservations on the Sentiment of the 
Beautiful and Sublime, 1764. 

The transformation of Kant’s views on moral problems during this 
period is due to three principal causes: The critical revision of his 
metaphysical concepts, the influence of British moral philosophy which 
found the true source of morality in feeling, and the influence of Rous- 
seau. ‘The account of Kant’s indebtedness to Rousseau is particularly 
good. but if the significance of Rousseau’s influence upon Kant has 
sometimes been insufficiently emphasized,—as, ¢. g., by Caird,— M. 
Delbos’s patriotism perhaps leads him to do rather more than justice 
to this influence at the expense of the British moralists. ‘Thus when 
he says (pp. 115-116) that Kant’s famous expression about his awak- 
ening from dogmatic slumber is perhaps more applicable to Rousseau 
than to Hume, he surely goes beyond the mark. The period now 
under consideration shows a reaction from the moral conceptions of 
the Leibnitzo-Wolffian School and a temporary adherence to the moral 
sentiment standpoint under the combined influence of Rousseau and 
the British moralists ; but we have to remember that Kant’s awaken- 
ing ‘ gave a new direction to his investigations in the field of specula- 
tive philosophy.’ Whether we follow Benno Erdmann in holding 
that at this period Kant saw in Hume only the moral essayist and 
social philosopher and in dating the interruption of his dogmatic 


2-1774, or whether we follow H6ffding in assign- 


- / 


slumbers from 177 
ing this awakening to 1762-1763, in either case it was surely Rous- 
seau who, comparable to Newton though he was, remained for Kant 
the ‘ philosopher of human society,’ while it was Hume who aroused 
the reflections which resulted in the Critical Philosophy. If any im- 
portance is to be attached to Kant’s statement, quoted above, in regard 
to the antinomies, this statement can be reconciled with his expression 
in regard to Hume, but it would require more ingenuity to harmonize 
it with M. Delbos’s claim in behalf of Rousseau. 

If, however, it is fair to comment at all upon an oditer dictum, this 
should be taken in connection with what is said in Chapter III of Part 
II. The object of this chapter is to show that the philosophy of his- 
tory was of extreme importance in the constitution of Kant’s prac- 
tical philosophy. But while M. Delbos follows Héffding in laying 
great stress upon the significance of the period between the Avis and 
the Grundlegung, and upon the influence of Kant’s anthropological 
studies in determining his ethical doctrine, he seems to me to take a 
less exaggerated and saner view than H6ffding of the influence of 
Rousseau and of the development of Kant’s thought at this period. 
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He avoids the temptation to read modern socio-psychological concep- 
tions into the genesis of Kant’s practical philosophy ; and he points 
out that while we may accept 1784 as the date of the Lectures on An- 
thropology edited by Starke, there is an unedited manuscript of these 
Lectures dating from 1775-1776, in which Kant, under the avowed 
influence of Rousseau, gives expression to ideas similar to those of the 
historical essays of 1784-1786. (Note, pp. 128-9.) If weshould be 
justified, in accordance with this hint, in pushing back Rousseau’s 
‘second ’ influence upon Kant from the middle of the eighties to the 
middle of the seventies, this would weaken the claim that Kant’s 
ethics took definitive shape under the influence of Rousseau in connec- 
tion with the preparation of the historical essays of 1784-1786, while on 
the other hand it would add to the plausibility of the statement that 
Rousseau had more to do with Kant’s awakening than Hume. M. 
Delbos, however, so far as I recall, does not tell in what Kant’s real 
awakening consisted, nor at what date we are to place this signifi- 
cant influence of Rousseau. 

Chapter III of Pt. I covers the dark ages of Kant’s development, 
between the Dyssertation of 1770 and the appearance of the Avrité. 
M. Delbos’s principal source for this period is the Lectures on Meta 
physics (published by POlitz in 1821), the delivery of which he follows 
Heinze in placing between 1775-1776 and 1779-1780. The résumé 
of these Lec/ures emphasizes Kant’s dualism of the transcendental and 
the practical, the metaphysical concepts of God, freedom, and im- 
mortality being here treated by Kant from this double point of view. 
M. Delbos does not here make use of the Menschenkunde oder philo- 
sophische Anthropologie (as Higler did) because he holds that this must 
be dated from 1784-1785. 

When we come to Part II, ‘‘ La constitution de la philosophie 
pratique de Kant,’’ it is a pleasure to find that M. Delbos has some 
other clue to offer for the exposition of Kant’s thought than that of 
mere chronological sequence. If we accept Kant’s statement that the 
concept of freedom is the keystone of his whole system, the best 
way of orienting oneself in his practical philosophy is to study how he 
has defined and justified this concept (p. 191). Chapters I, II, and 
III of Part II, accordingly, deal with the Ar. @d. r. V., the Pro- 
/egomena, and the works on philosophy of history, with special reference 
to the development of Kant’s idea of freedom. When it is said that 
Kant’s idea of freedom is obscure and contradictory, it is sometimes 
forgotten that his different accounts of freedom express different points 
of view and different moments in his development. What is the 
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notion of freedom essential to the Ar. d@. r. V.? Is it cosmological 
freedom conceived as idea of reason and independent of experience ? 
Or is it practical freedom known directly by experience? To which 
of those two kinds of freedom is the freedom of the autonomous will 
to be related? And what relation has the intelligible freedom of the 
treatise Die Religion on the one hand with the autonomous will, and 
on the other hand with the intelligible freedom of the Av. d@. r. V.? 
How does it happen that in the latter freedom is first deduced as a 
principle and then admitted by postulate (p. 192) ? 

rhese are some of the questions that emerge and that M. Delbos is 
not here concerned to answer, his object being rather to show that 
the concept of freedom has not yet reached its full significance or 
its definitive form. Thus, ¢. g., the concept of the autonomous will 
does not appear in the first edition of the Critique (p. 207), which 
also leaves ill-defined the relation of freedom as cause to the imperative 
as law (p. 269), and the way in which the moral law imposes obliga- 
tion is insufficiently defined (p. 233). Kant’s lack of decision in re- 
gard to the moral law results in a lack of harmony between the ethical 
doctrine of the methodology and that of the dialectic (pp. 234 ff.). 
The Pro/egomena does not add anything essentially new on moral and 
religious problems, though it indicates the direction in which Kant’s 
thought was moving. He does not yet seem to have determined the 
relation of the ideas that must constitute the system of morality, or 
clearly to have got hold of its organizing conception (pp. 248-256). 
The will is for Kant the faculty of ends; but it is in the studies on 
the philosophy of history (1784-1786) that he first definitely relates 
this conception of an order of ends to the idea of freedom (pp. 264 ff.). 

I have not space to take up the remaining chapters which deal with 
the definitive form of Kant’s moral and religious philosophy, but I 
have perhaps said enough to indicate the scope and general character 
of the work. The Lectures on the Philosophical Doctrine of Religion 
(1783-1784), show us that Kant now has the idea of moral law, 
the idea of freedom, and the idea of a universal system of ends; it 
remains then to define their mutual relations according to some 
central organizing principle. How M. Delbos understands Kant to 
have worked out this problem I must leave to the reader to discover. 
My own opinion is that M. Delbos’s analytical presentation of the 
external influences and internal changes through which Kant gradually 
reached the definitive form of his practical philosophy is clearer and 
better than his exposition of the mutual relation of the leading ideas 


which constitute that philosophy; but his conscientious attempt to 
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get at Kant’s real meaning and his defense of Kant against certain 
popular misconceptions, add materially to the interest and the value 
of an able and scholarly work. M. Delbos maintains throughout a 
judicial tone which leaves nothing to be desired. He writes as a 
sympathetic interpreter of Kant, but in no partisan spirit. In the 
last chapter he sums up what he regards as the principal theses of the 
Kantian ethics, and concludes that Kantianism, when freely interpreted 
and purified from the imperfections which are largely due to a too rigid 
and formalistic method, is not opposed to the constitution of a posi- 
tive science of morals except in so far as the latter pretends to furnish 
the supreme law of the determination of the will. A metaphysic of 
morals is however necessary ; and Kant has given us one, which, when 
liberally and not too literally interpreted, is still valuable for con- 
temporary thought, though it cannot now be superstitiously resusci- 


tated under the form that Kant has given it. 


PRINCETON UN Y 

Geschichte der strafrechtlichen Zurechnungslehre. Von RicHarD 
LOENING. Erster Band: Die Zurechnungslehre des Aristoteles. 
Jena, Verlag von Gustav Fischer, 1903. — pp. xvi, 357 


The fundamental principles of criminal procedure and the theory 
of legal responsibility have never been either adequately examined or 
formulated. rhis neglect of the scrutiny of general prin ples on the 
part of European jurisconsults applies especially to the psychological si 
of criminal law, and that, too, in spite of the vast accumulation of crim- 
inological literature in the last decades. Owing to the prevalent con- 
fusion as to the psychological significance of crime, Professor Loening 
has undertaken to write the history of the doctrine of legal responsi- 
bility. In tracing the sources of contemporary theory and practice on 
this subject, he concluded that the real origin was not to be found in 


the positive law, but was discoverable further back in the evolution of 
ethical ideas. Pufendorf was the first writer to employ the term 


imputatio in its technical legal sense and to formulate in a system the 


subjective presuppositions of legal accountability. ‘The whole body of 
modern doctrine on the subject of guilt and responsibility goes back 
to Pufendorf. At twenty-eight years of age (1660) he published his 
Elementa jurisprudentia universalts and it is not supposabie that he 
originated his theories de novo. His ideas were not derived from the 


positive law of his time or from the Roman law, but rather from the 


moral philosophy of the seventeenth century, which went directly 
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back to Scholasticism, and more remotely to Aristotle. Aristotle 
appears to be the real and final source of the theory of smpufatio as 
formulated by Pufendorf. Accordingly, Loening undertook to investi- 
gate the history of the subject, beginning with Aristotle as the ultimate 
source of the whole subsequent stream of European doctrine of legal 
responsibility. The pre-Aristotelian philosophy has nothing to show 
that is of primary significance for the problem. The cause of the 
neglect of Aristotle in this connection is due to the fact that Aristotle’s 
main concern in the treatment of the notions of responsibility and crime 
was with their ethical rather than with their juristic or legal aspect. 
Further, the statements of Aristotle are scattered through a large num- 
ber of treatises (Loening quotes from thirty-one), containing only 
isolated remarks on this subject, not brought together into any formu- 
lated body of doctrine. ‘They required, therefore, a tedious collation 
and examination from the specific standpoint of criminology. Loening 
regards Aristotle as the real, if not the reputed, creator of the modern 
doctrine of criminal accountability (Zurechnungslehre), and this is 
the historical justification for the elaborate, exhaustive examination of 
Aristotle’s ideas presented in the volume before us. The second 
volume will deal with post-Aristotelian antiquity and the Middle Ages 
down to Pufendorf, during which time no system of theory on legal 
accountability was developed. The most important discussion during 


this period concerned itself with the dogma of the freedom of the 


will The third volume will be devoted mainly to the doctrine of 
natural r te 


rhe ideas of morality and civil rights are not sharply sundered in 


Aristotle’s writings The function of government is essentially a 
moral function,— the promotion of the welfare and happiness of the 
citizens While morals and law have their common roots most ob- 


viously in the notion of justice, the main business of the state is not 
merely the protection of its citizens from injustice, but the construc- 
tive advancement of their general spiritual well-being. The state, in 
Aristotle’s as in Plato’s conception, is an educational institution. Its 
aim is to make its citizens virtuous and happy, not so much by safe- 

irding their liberty and property as by fostering their intellectual 


nd moral life. Owing to this conception of the function of govern- 


ment, politics and ethics were not divorced disciplines at any time in 


Greek antiquity, and for the same reason juristic and ethical ideas are 


closely interwoven in the whole of Hellenic literature. The sum- 
MN num for the individual is happiness; the sammum donum of 


the state is the happiness of its citizens collectively regarded. Hap- 
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piness (eatnevia, better translated ‘welfare’ or 
analyzed by Aristotle into the three component elements of ‘ happi- 
ness’ (pleasurable consciousness), ‘ rational activity,’ and ‘ virtue,’— 


eing differentiated in the forms of intellectual 


; 


the last two elements 
and moral virtues In other words, the intellectual and moral virtues 


are the activities of the theoretical and practical reason respectively. 


he sdaemonia of the individual and of the state are essentially 
identical ; consequently, the good man and the good citizen connote 
fundamentally the same things. The doctrine of self-realization (in- 


tellectual and moral) as the chief end of the individual furnishes the 


keynote of Aristotle’s views on legislation and juristic accountability. 


rhe quality of morality (its goodness or badness) has its origin in 


the practical reason, which possesses an epitactic or mandatory char- 


acter The will as such is sheer activity, without moral quality. It 
is determined by two sets of stimuli, —the rational and pathic. In 
so far as it is set in motion by rationalized impulses, it is good; in so 
far as it is determined by irrational desires, it is bad hat is, the 


Aristotelian theory of right and wrong is essentially the rationalism of 


? 


Socrates, modified by a truer account of the relation of the feelings 


to the will Knowledge as such is not the source of goodness, 
but knowledge in so far as it becomes a regulative and penetrative prin 
ciple for the feelings The pathic springs of conduct were not given 
their due ethical significance by Socrates Moral volition is ration- 
alized desire (dpsit¢ fovisvtexy). By repeatedly obeying the manda- 


tory ideas of the practical reason, the individual develops a moral 
habit =>) or fixed tendency. This phronetic condition contains a 
cognitive element, discriminative of the right end and the right 


means, and a volitional disposition to execute the enactment of 


reason lraining and reiteration of the good in conduct (not merely 
Socratic insight) is, therefore, made significant as a moral principle. 
Character, as 740s is commonly translated, is the mass and energy 


that fixedly characterize the impulses and feelings of the individual 


with reference to action, or it may be described as the persistent dis- 
position within the will to react in a given way to the complex of 
feeling and idea. Like temperament ( Gemiithsart), it rests primarily 
on inherited qualities, though subject to modification by instruction 


and training (#7. Nic., 1144" 4), becoming thereby good or bad, 
and for this the individual is accountable. ‘The characteristic mare of 


the go vd s the ‘ mean,’ 6. 4 the avoidans e of excess and defect ~ the 


measure of the mean is the subjective measure of right reason. 


The evaluation of conduct is made in the form of praise or blame. 
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The subject-matter of praise or blame is an act or the psychical ante- 
cedent of an act (motive). Such moral praise or blame (conse- 
quently, moral accountability) rests upon the following conditions: 
(1) The agent must be free, the act must be initiated by him, and 
to do or refrain must be in his power. (2) The act must be done 
wittingly and deliberately. If the act is done either under compul- 
sion, or in ignorance of its nature or reasonably predictable conse- 
quences (error fact), it ceases to be censurable ; it may be an injury, 
not a wrong. (3) Feelings and passions are not as such either praise- 
worthy or blameable, but only in so far as they modify conduct. (4) 
Acts of negligence are construed as voluntary and censurable. (5) 
Acts done inignorance of the law (error juris), knowledge in this 
ily accessible, are not construable as acts done unwit- 
tingly, and such acts are not condoned, and the agent is accountable. 
(6) Force in the form of psychical influences exerted by other wills or 
things is not construable as compulsion, and the agent acting under 
h constraining force is morally a free agent and his wrong is blame- 
worthy. (7) An act done under the constraining force of fear or other 
subjective forces or passions, in the hope of avoiding a greater evil, 
is a voluntary act and the agent is accountable. (8) When an agent 
does a wrong (4 » é27) to avoid sufferings which transcend the 
power of human endurance and which no one would withstand, the 


act is neither praiseworthy nor blameable, but should be pardoned 


(svyy-@ny). (9) Accountability does not exist where the resulting 
harm is such as could not reasonably be forseen (zapaiéyws). Such 


cases are construable as accidents or misfortunes. 

As there are quantitative distinctions in praise and blame, these being 
moral values admitting of more and less, so Aristotle distinguishes 
four degrees of wrong, as follows: (1) Crime (déixnna) — (a) with 
deliberation, (4) in passion (the agent being responsible for his con- 
dition) ; (2) negligence (dudptyna); (3) injury by accident or 


through ignorance (at/iyyu2). Animals, children, and the insane have 


lhe measures of criminal accountability are internal and external : 
(1) The motive of the agent; (2) the amount of injury done to the 
individual or the community. 


Finally, the functions of punishment in the opinion of Aristotle are : 


t) Retributive —the state punishes a wrong-doer because the state 
has been wronged ; (2) corrective — the state corrects by an equiva- 
lent loss (punishment) such gain or gratification as the wrong-doer 


has evidently acquired by crime; (3) educative —the state indi- 
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rectly promotes virtue by chastizing vice; (4) preventive — the state 


eradicates vice by threats of punishment implied in its laws and by the 





speedy execution of them; (5) curative or medicinal —as diseases 
are often healed by pain, so punishment should be applied with refer- 
ence to the moral health and regeneration of the wrong-doer. 

No attempt is anywhere made by Aristotle to determine the meas- 
ure of responsibility by universally applicable principles or rules. 
Such statements as he makes occur in the form of isolated remarks 
chiefly in the Zthics, Psychology, and Politics, and it is one of the 
chief values of the present work to have brought these together in an 
orderly way. ‘The exposition is erudite and just, and the critical and 
polemical character of the numerous appendices attached to the sev- 
eral chapters show at every turn a detailed mastery of Aristotelian 


literature. 
W. A. HAMMOND. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Princt} le morale rationelle. Par ADOLPHE LANDRY. Paris, F. Alcan. 


In this volume M. Landry presents a rationalist‘c utilitarian ethics. He 
attempts to show: First, that there must be a genuine theory about conduct ; 
secondly, that the control actually exercised in conduct is rational in the 
fullest sense ; and finally, that the criterion for solving practical ‘ situations’ 
is invariably utilitarian. In developing his views the author has obscured 
his case to some extent by lapsing into lengthy criticisms of other theories, 
thereby minimizing his own contribution. 

That there must be a scientific theory of conduct is shown by appeal to 
the moral need of (a) justifying and (4) unifying conduct in practice (ch. I). 
The reviewer finds a possible confusion in this appeal : We may havea sci- 
} 


entific theory about a class of phenomena whenever we can account for the 


behavior of the same in the desired respect ; but such a class might be de- 
termined by several wholly different principles. So, too, in ethics, one 
might istify " conduct by the resulting self-pleasure, and ‘unify’ it by 
sheer appeal to authority ; in which case the scientific ‘ unification’ would 


not have even the most superficial relation to the inner, individual ‘ unifica- 


tior Chat this is nota merely possible confusion, but a real one in M. 
Landry's system, seems to be made evident by his remark that philosoph- 
ical theories of conduct seek to unify conduct by seeking an end good in 
itself (p. 14 [n this remark we see that no sharp distinction is drawn be- 


tween scientific explanations of human conduct, and the attitude taken by 
the acting individual confronted with a moral problem. ‘To act con- 
sistently s not distinguished clearly from ‘to give a consistent theory of 

[he author expressly rejects that kind of rationalism which makes 
morality a pure deduction from ‘innate’ propositions ; he retains rationalism 
in a subordinate position, namely, in that of a practical need. Practical 
reason is higher than theoretical reason, we are told in Kantian phraseol- 


al needs involve the satisfaction of a theoretical unifi- 


» 
Js 
_ 


cation of conduct’ (p. 30). This sort of rationalism is readily modelled into 
a genuine utilitarianism simply by showing that the data to be theoretically 
unified are essentially hedonic in one wise or another. For all this, the 
author shows more radical rationalistic leanings when he discusses the 


ethical concepts. For instance, ‘‘the moral imperative is a hypothetical 


one, in a sense; ‘you ought to do this’ means simply ‘if you wish to 
behave rationally, you ought to do this’’’ (p. 81). And again: ‘‘ The 


sovereignty of duty means that reason itself is not criticized by anything, 


but criticize severything else'’ (p. 84). And finally: Liberty means ‘‘ we are 


47 


5 
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free in so far as the facts show us to be, ¢#. ¢., in so far as reason controls 
conduct’ (p. 102); ‘‘this does not deny determinism, for rationality is 
itself, as a force, determined genetically."’ 


These citations show the more serious misconceptions which pervade a 


rather keen discussion. In the first place, reason is curiously hypostasized 
so that it is conceived of asa force : and this involves the second difficulty, 
that of refusing reason the power of self-criticism. Taken in combinatior 

these misconceptions make possible the assumption that reason is more 


peculiarly our own than feelings are ; the above conception of liberty rests 


upon this fallacy. The author says that ‘‘ nothing can protest against the 
supremacy of reason because reason alone has the power of making objec- 
tions’ (p. 104). This old rationalistic argument confuses / f supremacy 
with odjections to supremacy ‘Impulse’ might well be truly supreme over 
reason, not by raising a theoretical protest against reason, but by the simpler 
and commoner method of acting impulsively ; if we take the supremacy 


’ ' ; 


of reason to mean ‘theoretical supremacy,’ we are guilty of letting the de- 


fendant act as judge at his owntrial. If we mean by ‘supremacy’ real 


live, factual supremacy, it seems clear that we must divide the honors 
equally between reason and her enemies, at least for the present. It would 


be much better, however, to drop the whole discussion about the respective 


merits of such reified activities. M. Landry has not noted clearly enough 
the organic relation between ‘impulse’ and ‘reason.’ 


In Book II the ethical principle is discussed under the heads of 


vidual and general utility. Here the writer endeavors to show that the 
hedonic criterion is really a rational one because it can do just what reason 
seeks to, viz., justify and unify conduct. ‘‘ The moral principle is that of 
pleasure. It alone is enough. . . It is irrational to refuse pleasure and 
to suffer pain, in the absence of other considerations '’ (p. 127) lo save 


us from sheer egoism M. Landry asserts the equal rationality of egoism a1 
altruism. ‘‘ Individuals (oneself included), as well as moments of time, are 
alike to reason’’ (p. 169). Thus there are two distinct demands in accordance 
with which we must act ; the practical problem then becomes that of weighing 
pleasure against pleasure. The author recognizes at this point the str 
commensurability of different pleasures and endeavors to escape the zfa 
by appealing to common sense ‘‘ which says there should be a perfect equalit; 
among all individuals, because equality is the solution most readily accep- 
table toall men"’ (p. 177). Utilitarianism, then, must be accepted ; and a 
rough indirect method of measuring and comparing pleasures must be 


resorted to. 


In all this there is much that merits discussion ; we touch upon only one 
point, namely, the difficulty of reconciling the view that ‘ individuals are all 
alike to reason’ with the other view that ‘ reason is nothing other than the 
expression of the whole individual’ (p. 186). These may be reconcilable t 
it is a pity that M. Landry did not attempt the reconciliation directly He 

} ] +} ‘ ; , 


leaves us simply with the old assumption of the sociological « 
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‘man is largely social.’ And it is furthermore unfortunate that the non- 
emotional, non-impulsive character of reason was not squared with its 
power of expressing the whole individual, — feelings, impulses, and all 
the rest thrown in. 

rhe latter part of the book is devoted tothe problem of Duty and Good, 
and to practical applications of the theory advanced. ‘ Duty and Good are 
complementary aspects of the same thing’ (p. 192). The positivistic char- 
acter of the theory comes to light finally in the statement that ‘‘ since morality 
depends upon a correct gauging of the immediate and remote consequences 
of acts for pleasure and for pain, a complete ethics must depend upon sci- 
ence, especially upon physiology, psychology, and sociology. . . . There 
is no perfect, static, ethieal theory. . . . There are no moral laws in the same 
sense that there are physical ones'’ (pp. 245-248). The least settled point 
in utilitarian theory, namely, the principle according to which pleasures of 
different sorts and in different individuals are compared and evaluated, has 
been neglected ; and the exact meaning of reason has nowhere been devel- 
oped so as to show what is meant by the ‘supremacy’ of that mysterious 
‘power." A tendency to reify reason makes many of the problems here 
discussed more complex than need be. By discarding ‘ egos’ and ‘ reason’ 
the author might have restated the whole matter in terms of an adjustment 
between feelings, impulses, ideas, etc., and found the nature of this adjust- 
ment in the very nature of the adjusting ‘elements’ or ‘ meanings.’ 
Whether such an avoidance of hypostasized activities would give good 
grounds for utilitarianism is another matter ; but it would surely bring about 
a confirmation of M. Landry's belief that conduct is essentially rational in 


the sense that ‘conscious control’ means a synthesis of all factors, im- 


pulsive, emotional, ideational, in the given situation. 
WALTER B. PITKIN. 
( MBIA UNIVERSITY 
Psychologische Studien Von THEODOR Lipps. Zweite, umgearbeitete 


nd erweiterte Auflage. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 


1905. — pp. 287 

[his second edition of Lipps'’s Psychologische Studien is enlarged by 
upwards of one hundred pages, and it presents in collected and adapted 
form matter that has appeared elsewhere since the edition of 1885. The 
final essay, ‘Das psychische Relativitatsgesetz und das Weber’sche 
Gesetz,’’ is new tothis volume. The remaining two essays, the first and 


second respectively, retain their former titles: ‘‘ Der Raum der Gesichts- 


wahrnehmungen,'’ and ‘‘ Das Wesen der musikalischen Konsonanz und 
Dissonanz.’ The treatment of these last two subjects is brought up to date, 


and the author thinks that his former opinions are still further fortified by 
the additional discussions. 
Lipps certainly has few equals in respect to the sheer delight with which 


he seems to enter into the minute analysis of a topic. And, assuredly, few 
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men more keenly enjoy than he athorough Auseinanderse 


author who holds contrary opinions. The reader, however, | 


for he usually finds himself entangled in analyses of what mig/ 


what must de before he reaches any statement of what 7 } 
; 


sure, the supposed materials of every discussion, but the reader soon gets 


, 


the conviction that he is being led towards them th: h ar 


+ 


ness of speculations and logical concepts. The stringe 
commendable enough in itself but it is too often quite irre 
cannot, therefore we do not,’ is quite unconvincing whet 

| 


tells us that we do For example, in the first essay we are 
depth cannot be visually perceived, — that the space of vis 
is an indeterminate two-dimensional surface. Readers of tl] 


of the S/udien will recall that this statement has a decide: 


Argument precedes observation, and the conclusion is that 
hl. 


sibly see depth any more than we can directly see hardness 
thought sees the third dimensional! characteristics of objects 


perception. For Lipps, therefore, the flapping of an equivo 


be due ultimately to thought changes, and the nearness of 


after the storm cannot be an affair of immediate percepti 
, 


at issue is one of fact. Lipps seems to make it one of | 


Criticism has more than once been brought against Lipps 
words in new and special senses when nothing important 
thereby. Several instances occur in these essays, the most 
which is, perhaps, the following : The explanation of consona 
turn on relations between Zourhythmen These JZonrhyth 


are nothing else than vibration-rates : and the novel termin: 


+ 


arid wilder- 


f the logic is 

evant ‘We 

expe c e 

‘ ‘ i that 

i eption 
é mrst ec ( 

pp ; asis 
é i t pos- 


I ¢ S made ) 
; I veve 
vy has v 


this advantage that it can be played with logically more readily than the 


g 
usual and more commonplace expression with the same m 


antet 
a) i 





) its derivatives, seem to gain 


explanatory power, and the theory based upon it seems to w 
value, as if some fresh principle were being introduced for tl 
lution of old difficulties 

As readers of Lipps kno , he does not scruple to talk of pr 
Seele as distinct from those in consciousness, On one ¢ a 


essays, when speaking of the final pre-conscious region where 


eanil The 
man o¢ t 


up by tones may come into relation, he is ready to allow the substitution of 
cortex for Seele, if the reader prefers But usually the See/e ide the 
theater of processes whose denial is beyond the reach of the For 
instance, in speaking of the continuity of the visual field, he argues that by 
reason of the actual separateness of the retinal elements, a discontinuity of 
impressions must reach the Sce/e, there to be fused into the spatia ynt m 
of perception. Here, however, are alleged mental facts which one may 


neither verify nor disprove The asserted facts are in their 


unknowable. The general tendency with Lipps to operate 


able mental processes is closely connected, perhaps as effe 
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cause, with his preponderatingly speculative treatment of psychological 
matters. 

In the first essay the author declares himself a nativist as far as the in- 
dividual is concerned, genetic processes being acknowledged and insisted 
on as having been operative in the race. But, as seen above, this nativism 
does not extend to the visual perception of depth. The eye-movement 
theory of localization, of which Lotze and Wundt are made the chief rep- 
resentatives, is subjected to vigorous criticism, and in place of it, as of 
all others, is erected the flexible theory of adaptation, which runs as fol- 
lows: The nearer together neighboring retinal points are, the more fre- 
quently will they be impressed by objectively similar stimuli; the farther 
apart such elements are, the more frequently will they be impressed by 
objectively dissimilar stimuli. A feature of the present edition is that this 
theory is now pitted against that of Wundt in its applicability to the facts 
of the correction of dioptric metamorphopsiz, to the glory, of course, of 
the author’s own theory on the basis of which these metamorphopsiz 
‘correct themselves.’ 

In the second essay it is urged that just as we correlate the vibration- 
rate, —the tone rhythm, — of a tone with its pitch, so we should recognize 
that consonance and dissonance are the conscious correspondents respec- 
tively of simple and of less simple relations between the vibration-rates of 
the tones concerned. This is the theory of Zonrhythmen. Helmholtz’s 
theory is characterized as now abandoned. Stumpf’s theory is adversely 
criticised on the ground that the identification of fusion and consonance 
cannot be consistently carried out, the grades of fusion being, for one 
thing, no true measure of the degree of consonance. Wundt's theory, it 
is claimed, constantly presupposes a fundamental state of affairs which the 
author's theory alone meets. The more recent theories of Kriiger and 
Meyer come in for their share of destructive criticism. 

The third essay aims to establish a general law of relativity of which 
Weber's law is taken to be a special case. 

As a whole this volume gives the reader much to think about, and there 
is much with which one may be in entire agreement. But upon the re- 
viewer at least the impression is left that the constructive work done does 
not possess a value commensurate with the analytic and speculative labor 
expended. Lipps is strongest when pointing out the weak spots in his 
opponents’ theories. He is less convincing when erecting his own. And 
indeed in respect to his own theories he displays a decided impenetrability 
to criticism, the chief effect of the latter being to cause him to wonder 
that his views are not understood and adopted. 

SmiTH COLLEGE. A. H. PIERCE. 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. V, 1904-1905. 
London, Williams and Norgate, 1905. — pp. 188. 


The eight papers which are included in this collection treat of a variety 


hs 











uw 
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of subjects, and, where the same subject is discussed by different writers 
reveal a wide variance of opinion. Partly because of this divers ty of s 

ject and opinion, the volume furnishes stimulating reading for the student 
of philosophy 


In the first paper Mr. Hastings Rashdall maintains that the moral 


ment, because it claims universal validity, is essentially rational and not a 
mere mode of feeling. As metaphysical postulates of the objectivity of the 
moral law he mentions the existence of a universal mind for whom out 


moral ideas are valid, and the ‘‘ negation of an unqualified optimism In 


the next paper ‘‘ The Line of Advance in Philosophy Mr. Henry Sturt 


predicts that the philosophy of the future will be a form of voluntarism re 


sulting from the combination of idealism with the scientific doctrine of de 
velopment Mr. W. R. Boyce Gibson, in treating of ‘* Self-Introspect 
opposes the contention of present-day psychology that we can study our ) 
mental activities only as objects and in retrospect. Thus observed, the 
self is nothing more than a complex of sensations But in actual experi- 
ence personality or self-hood is the feature most vital and centra Hence 
we must hold that the psychological assumption i: estion is 
and that we do experience oul subjective activities r subject f ictivi- 
ties rhis fact of self-consciousness is fundamental to all pl 
Both the Cartesian and the Hegelian philosophies have this comn asis 
In the f th paper Mr. J. L. McIntyre aims t c1VE DS} C | 
des pt or ana sis of the value-phenome N tel 
of «€ S ¢ ts which 1 irtue of its content appea to th as 
true Che view which posits such a system contradict a al value 
experience, which always emerges in the reaction of the I ! lual to 
his environment The paper of Mr. A. T. Shearman is devoted i | 
sideration of ‘‘Some Controverted Points in Sym [ M en | 
ent J. Webb, in the paper which follows, seeks to dis er what is 
meant the ers il element hen it is said that 
able to a eve oprectiv ty beca € ike poetry i t 
eliminate the pers il element, as the sciences de 
Mr. H. Wildon Carr contends in the seventh paper t me S 
ical te } yn itradiction, which, according to M I d ) 
Professor Taylor, affirms that reality is a self-consistent whole, is purely | 
formal in nature and can furnish no positive knowledge of the existence 
content of any object whatsoever. Absolute scepticism, he further argues, 
cannot be excluded on logical grounds. In the discuss of this paper 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson accuses the writer of ringing back our old 
friend the thing-in-itself To this charge Mr. Carr pleads guilty, say- 
ing that in his opinion ‘‘this old friend has never been satisfactorily got j 
rid of In the last paper ‘Idealism and the Problem of Knowledve and 
Existence,’’ Mr. G. Dawes Hicks defends the view that knowledge and ex- ) 
istence are t ») aspects of one inter ynnected realit both be g ltimate 
in the sense that neither can be | luced by, or developed from, the othe 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY H. W. WriGH1 
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The Problems of Philosophy. By HARALD HérrpinGc. Translated by 
GALEN M. FISHER, with a preface by WILLIAM JAMES. New York, The 


Macmillan Company, 1905. — pp. 201. 


This little book is a statement of Professor Héffding’s position in respect 
to the chief problems of philosophy. As always, these problems all reduce 
to the great problem of the one and the many; but as the author ap- 
proaches it from the critical and psychological side, rather than the onto- 
logical, he states it as that of the relation of continuity and connectedness 
to discontinuity and disconnectedness, His own view is that complete 
continuity is the unattainable ideal both of thought and of practice. The 


surd remainder is always present in experience, however far our organiza- 


tion of it may go. More than this, its retention is demanded ; for it is dis- 
continuity which gives value to life, even to its continuity. Accordingly, 


he describes himself as a ‘critical Monist’ ; and to the present writer the 


title seems a better one than that of ‘empiricist,’ which Professor James 


suggests in his preface, and which might on the same grounds be applied 
to Lotze 

Professor Héffding discusses in order four forms under which this prob- 
lem of continuity and discontinuity presents itself—the problems of con- 
sciousness, of knowledge, of being, and of values. 


In the case of the first, we are confronted by the opposition of personality 


to the elements of conscious life. Personality is an ideal, neither wholly 
realized nor completely known. The elements exist only as they are 
connected in it, and yet on the other hand we cannot conceive of it as 
creating them. Discontinuity between consciousness and consciousness, 
and even between different states of the same mind, also presents itself. 


To get rid of this latter difficulty, it is proposed to transform psychology 
into physiology But even if we accept the proposal, it is useless to at- 
tempt this before psychology has completed its own task of definition. 
Meanwhile, will seems to be the type and central synthesis of conscious 
life 

All theories of knowledge, the author points out, are necessarily analytic. 
That has been settled for us by Kant. Yet we can never be sure that all 
the presuppositions of experience have been stated. Incompleteness is un- 
‘le. Professor Héffding inclines to accept the economic theory of 
knowledge and the dynamic test of truth. But he differs from many of its 
adherents in holding that a principle which ‘ works’ must be held to cor- 
respond in some way to being. Nevertheless, there is an irrational rela- 
tion always present between being and knowledge. Wecan never entirely 
absorb the discontinuity of quality into the continuity of quantity ; we can 
never abolish the separation and incompleteness which the time-relation 
ntroduces into the ideal concept of causality ; and above all, we can never 
take the object up wholly into the subject, nor yet conceive it apart from 


the subject. 
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In dealing with the problem of being, all our cosmological constru 


alogy of 


are necessarily inadequate, because they must proceed on the ar 


some typical phenomenon, which itself is but a part of the whole 





attempt to construe Thought, matter, evolution, are the chief of such 
phenomena recently used ; and the last, since it implies the possibility of 
dissolution, brings the ‘irrational remainder’ in our sm sy clearly to 
light 
Professor Héffding disregards zsthetics in discussing the problem of 
ly | h ] Ethics has to do with 


L. AV, 


tions 


that we 


value in the field of human life ; religion is defined as the belief in the per- 


sistence of values, in their significance for ultimate reality at large 


} t 


antinomies of ethical experience center about the relation of the ind 


to society, and of impulse to personality. In other words, the ethic: 
lem is the zndividualdization of the moral standard, which yet must 


same, in some sense, for all This problem is still further compl 


The 


lividual 


the changes taking place in the standard itself. As for religion, that is the 


most concentrated expression of all our problems. As it embodies 
persistent belief in the reality of his values, it includes in its searcl 
solution all the antinomies both of his speculative and of his practi 


¢ 


The appended notes add to the suggestiveness of a most interesti 


compact philosophical testament though it might seem that Pri 


Héffding has drawn his impressions of British Neo-Hegelianism too excl 
sively from the writings of Mr. F. H. Bradley. This appears to be the 
reason why he criticises the standpoint of absolute idealisn reneral, as 
necessarily involving a denial that the time-relation is in any sense rea 

The book, although small, is in 1 sense al int tion to philos 
oph ra manual for those beginning its stud It is full of allus s to 
the history of speculat is one might expect from its author, and ac- 
juaintance with the subject is necessary to appreciate its argument, which 
is often in technical form Che translation is apparentl faithful, if not 
elegant,’’ as the preface say An occasional roughness in its style may 


The Philosophy of Religion. By HARALD HOFFDING Translate 


the German edition by B. E. Meyer. London, Macmillan 


New York, The Macmillan Co., 1g06. — pp. 410 

An account of Professor Héffding’s philosophy of religion was lished 
in this REview (Vol. XI, p. 181) onthe appearance of the work in German 
The hope was then expressed that this valuable book might be put into 
English. It isa pleasure to be able to record the realization of that hope 
The work is one which no serious student of the religious problem can afford 
to negiect It ilrea re nized as one of the standard treatises or e 
subject The reader may estion the adequacy of thea S “ i 
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tion of religion, but he cannot fail to be impressed by the historical scholar- 
ship, philosophical acumen, and broadly humane spirit of the work. It is 
singularly free from every apologetic effort on the one hand, and all trace 
of antagonism on the other. Religion is one aspect of man’s spiritual life. 
As such it is the office of philosophy neither to vindicate nor to condemn it, 
but simply to understand it. 

There are two directions in which we may look in order to find the common 
principle in any group of phenomena constituting a progressive series. One 
way is to eliminate all the differences and seek the residuum. This is the 
method by which Herbert Spencer finds the essence of religion to consist 
in a recognition of the inscrutable mystery of things. The second way seeks 
the essence in the idea that is successively, progressively, but perhaps never 
completely manifested in the series. The first method attempts to explain 
the higher by the lower; the second method finds the meaning of the 
lower revealed only in the higher. The first seeks an elemental essence ; 
the second an ideal essence. It is a preéminent merit in Héffding’s work 
that he has adopted the second method. It is difficult to see how anything 
but a superficial reading can have led such writers as Dr. Galloway and 
Professor Ladd to characterize Héffding’s definition of religion as a ‘ color- 
less common residuum.’ So far is his principle (faith in the conservation of 
value) from being a mere residuum common to all, that its author does not 
claim to find it fully representedin any. It is rather an ideal essence which 
even the highest actual religion only partially realizes. However success- 
ful or unsuccessful one may esteem the result, it is at any rate a serious 
effort to interpret religion by its constitutive idea. 

A comparison of the translation with a considerable portion of the German 
text shows the rendering to be reasonably correct. Asis apt to be the case, 
however, the style does not escape the influence of the original. The index 
which thetranslator has supplied is a valuable addition to the book. 

F. C. FRENCH. 
NIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Gehirn und Seele. Von PAUL SCHULTZ. Herausgegeben von HERMANN 
BEYER. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1906. —pp. v, 189. 
[his book reproduces fifteen ‘ public’ lectures given at the University of 


logist Schultz during the last few years of his life, and 


Berlin by the phys 


published now in accordance with one of his final requests. They are 
decidedly untechnical in character. In fact, the lecturer himself seems not 
to have had the usual German horror of ‘popular’ lectures, for he was 
accustomed to refer to these with that designation. The title is quite mis- 
leading to one who expects to find anything similar to what Flechsig, ¢. g., 
produced under the same caption. For, as the author admits in his final 
lecture, the subject-matter of these lectures is more accurately to be described 
as ‘comparative brain physiology.’ This central theme, however, is de- 


veloped out of and develops into many side-issues from the regions of 
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uw 
Ww 


epistemology, anthropology, comparative psychology, and general philos 
phy Kant represents the final philosophic appeal, a 
parallelism is enjoined upon the reader as the only tenable relationship 
between mental and physical processes. With the latter in mind, the 
development of the central nervous system is sketched, the chief differences 
between man and the animals are outlined, a minimum of animal psy 
chology is offered, and barely more of human mental life is referre 
than is necessary in speaking of dreams, hallucinations, and other abnorma 
States 


‘he style of the lectures is well adapted to thei 


a wide reader and lover of poetry, the writer never hesitates to enliven his 


lectures by literary allusions and apt citations of poetry. And there is 
frequent indulgence in excursions into attractive side regi ns tne agt 
cultural value of the earth worm, the horror ot early practice hospitals 


for the insane, and the appositeness of popular proverbs or poe lines 


being cases in point rhis literary style it must have been, together with 
the oratorical gift which the author is said to have possessed hich made 


these lectures ‘go’ to the extent indicated by the editori his 


Various questionable doctrines are put forward rather t 


a thing to be expected when a lecturer departs so far from his Fach as was 
necessary in dealing with the various matters here touched upon Thus 

! scious dgments and inferences’ are allowed to anima 
ligence’ is bestowed upon the earth worm ; and ‘the inheritance of acquired 
traits’ is emotionally advocated with almost no word of critical 

The book is decidedly not for specialists, nor does it pretend to be 
them. In general the lectures are such as many men might give t ch 
perhaps with less literary form, — while few would think them of suff t 
importance to warrant their publication The book is best adapte 
out loubt, to the ise of those who heard the lectures as they ere delivered 
Still, any general reader of popular scientin literature ¢ I l 
it a good impression of the many and varied activities in the fields that the 
severa ect es Ca ass 

1 Wt 

‘“~ | | 
Dirit Av» nalita tu mae? I foria a hewn } Da ( ‘ 

VECCHIO Bologna, Zamorani e Albertazzi, 1904 pp. 32 
i po “DP f ict della j a adiril LD ts] ' 

VECCHIO Bologna, Zanichelli, 1905. — pp. 192 

rhe first of these books isa lecture given as preliminary toa t the 
Philosophy of Right at the University of Bologna It traces in cle: l 


untecl al language the development of the notion of right and the es 
this co1 eption ! is undergone i correspondence w th the differe a t 
. ' man nerennalit Stat, howe fi j , 
viewing huma personality which have een predomina a i e} ns 
among civilized peoples. The author claims that the t iture of the 
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concept of right can only be grasped when it is viewed in relation to the 
self-conscious person as the ultimate criterion and ground of all values. 
, 


The second and larger work deals with the conception of Right in a some- 
what broader way and gives its history in more detail. Professor del 


Vecchio discusses with acuteness and learning the question of the rela- 
tivity of right and of the relation between the various ways of regarding it 
and the historical conditions which have determined these. He insists 


upon the distinction between the matter or empirical content of the notion, 


which largely dependent upon sociological and other phenomena, and 
varies with them, and the form, the idea of right as such, — which is con- 
stant and is the logical Arzus of all our experience of particular rights. The 


author gives full credit to the historical school for introducing the notion of 


an historical development into the study of the theory of jurisprudence, but 


he claims that there is requireda philosophical as well as a scientific exami- 


nation into its fundamental notions, and maintains itto be essential to clear 
thinking that the | al priority of the idea of right to its empirical mani- 
festations sl ild be f \ recognized. 


E. RITCHIE. 


A A Interpretation of Herbart’s Psychology and Educational Theory 
losophy of Leibniz. By JOHN DAVIDSON Edinburgh 
and London, W. Blackwood and Sons, 1906. pp. xvill, Ig!. 

[his treatise, which was the author's thesis for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, ‘‘is an attempt to givea generaland . . . a new interpretation 
of Herbart's psychological and educational doctrines, and to show in par- 
ticular, first, that Herbart’s psychological standpoint is the only intel- 


e and workable standpoint for the practical teacher ; and second, that 


from this standpoint such definite connotations can be given to the terms 
soul or mind, knowing, feeling, desiring, will, interest, and habit, that the 
terms connoted become scientific and guiding concepts for educational 


lhe work falls into three parts: Part one, including Chapters II, III, 1V, 


is an exposition of the Leibnizian philosophy and its implicit psychology, 
whicl n the author's opinion, rather than the Kantian philosophy, fur- 
nishes the true standpoint for the interpretation of Herbart; part two 


(Chapters V-IX) considers Herbart’s concept of the soul, theory of presenta- 


tion, theory of feeling, theory of desire, theory of will ; part three (Chapters 
X-XIII) explains the bearings of Herbart’s psychology on educational 
theory The pri al conclusions of this part are: (1) ‘‘ Apperceptive, 


many-sided ‘ interest’ is a psychological organon or instrument of soul-life 
produced through habituated knowing activities; (2) curricula must be 


etermined, not by the so-called formal disciplinary value of subjects, but 


by environment and practical interests ; (3) individuality must be en- 
couraged d strenethened by a state-regulated differentiation of the educa- 


at table for different individuals and communities in the state; (4) 
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the principle of ‘interest,’ as pointing to the most definite and intelligible, 
and the highest kind of self-realization, must take precedence of the prin- 
ciple of ‘ self-realization.’ *’ 

The work is well written, and should prove of interest to students of 
educational theory who have philosophical training. Its practical bearings 
are too remote, and its subject matter is too difficult to be of direct benefit 


to the practical teacher. 
D. R. Major. 
Ou10 STATE UNIVERSITY 
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pp. xml, 175. 
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pp. IOI-155. $0. 50. 

Ancient Masters and Jesus. By WiLLttIaAmM B. HARTzOG Cleveland, O., 
The German Baptist Publication Society, N. D. — pp. 256. 

Reason in Belief, or Faith for an Age of Science. By FRANK SEWELL. 
London, Elliot Stock, 1906. — xi, 208. 

Geschichte der Philosophie als Einleitung in das System der Philosophie 
Von WALTER KINKEL. I. Teil: Von Thales bis auf die Sophisten. 
Giessen, Alfred Tépelmann, 1906. — pp. viii, 274 +76. M. 6. 

Fries und Kant: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte und zur systematischen 


Grundicgung der Erkenntnistheorte. Von THEODOR ELSENHANS. I. 


4 
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Beitriige sur Geschichte der Idee. Von GusTav FALTER. I. Teil: 
Philon und Plotin. Giessen, Alfred Tépelmann, 1906. — pp. 66. 
Der kritische Idealismus und die Philosophie des ‘' gesunden Menschen- 


verstandes.’" Von ERNST CASSIRER. Giessen, Alfred Tépelmann, 


1900. — p] 35 

Montaigne. Par FORTUNAT STROWSKI. Paris, F. Alcan, 1906. —pp. 
vil 35¢ of 

L' année philosophigue. Publiée sous la direction de F. PILLON. Seizi¢me 
année, 1905. Paris, F. Alcan, 1906.— pp. 304. 5 fr. 

Religion, critique et philosophie positive chez Pierre Bayle. Par JEAN DEL- 
VOLVI Paris, F. Alcan, 1906. —pp. 445 7 fr. 50. 


Phystologie et psychologie de [ attention. Par JEAN-PAUL NAYRAC. Paris, 
F. Alcan, 1906. —pp. xi, 223. 3 fr. 75. 

L'infintte divine depuis Philon le Juif jusgu a Plotin. Par HENRI Guyot. 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1906. — pp. xii, 260. § fr. 

Les reminiscences de Phtlon le Jui} chez Plotin. Par HENRI Guyot. Paris, 
F. Alcan, 1906 pp. 92 


La réverie esthéetique. Par PAUL SOURIAI Paris, F. Alcan, 1906, — pp. 


le sourtre. Par GEORGES DUMAS Paris, F. Alcan. 1906. — pp. 167. 


2 fr. 50 

La maladie contemporaine. Par E. DE LACOMBE. Paris, F. Alcan, 1906. 
— pp. 255. 3 Ir. 50 

Art et psychologie individuelle. Par LUCIEN ARREAT. Paris, F. Alcan, 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS 
Avenarius’ Philosophy of Pure Experience. NORMAN SMITH. Mind, No. 
57, pp. 13-31 ; No. 58, pp. 149-160. 
In the pure experience which, for Avenarius’s ‘empiriocriticism,’ is all that 
exists, the spatial world varies simultaneously with the brain, yet for physics 


and biology the two are causally connected, and hence not simultaneous. 


g 
The problem of metaphysics is to reconcile these two standpoints without 
setting up a false dualism. [Thing and thought differ as first and second 
experience respectively. We may view things ‘ absolutely, apart from the 
self, or ‘relatively,’ taking account of their relation to the nervous system 
and to pert ept n Betwee n the met tal and tl e pl ai Serie tl ere isa 
complete point for point functional correspondence ( ns sne can 
neither modify a brain process nor result from one Experience has two 
inseparable aspects, ‘character’ (psychical) and ‘content’ (physical), each 
of which varies independently of the other But the ere etween 
them is relative : they constitute a duality, but not a dua Che self is 
no more immediate than the not-self, from which it Ss ¢ ts 
reater complexity Science nds the absolute sta t illy 1 e 
effective, th h it must in some cases (illusion ness, etc.) 
adopt the relative standpoint But the two are illegitimate nfused 
when the abnormal is described as ‘unreal,’ and still more whe all the 
mental phenomena are regarded as mere ‘ appearance Che problem of 
the nature of objects in and for themselves is meaningless and contra 
tory he logical functional relation between the brain's states and expe- 
rience as a whole expresses the ultimate truth al t the f e] to 


reality. Avenarius seeks to defend a crude realism, | I e of the term 


‘experience’ is very loose, and | metaphysics suffers from the defects of 
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the subjective idealism he so suggestively criticizes. Despit 


pite disclaimers, 


his position involves an extreme psychophysical parallelism, while his term 
‘logical functional relation’ exaggerates the degree of kinship of the two 
, self-consistent pure experience is falsified at an early 
stage, according to Avenarius, by introjection. Starting with an idealistic 
interpretation of others’ experience, based on a realistic interpretation of 
my own, I find myself forced to extend the idealistic interpretation to my 
own experience as well, and so fall into contradiction. Such is the origin 
of subjective idealism. In Der menschliche Weltbegriff (1891) Avenarius 
seeks to explain by introjection the transition from pure experience through 
animism to subjective idealism ; in his articles in the Vierteljahrsschrift 
(1894-5), however, the reference to animism is omitted, a difference which 
previous critics seem to have overlooked. In his view of animism Avena- 
rius was unduly influenced by Tylor. Subjective idealism does not begin 


introjectively as a falsification of naive realism, | 


ut is a necessary step in 
nguish subject and object in our ow# experi- 
ence before we can distinguish them in that of others. Animism rests, not 
on a dualizing of experience, but on a duplication into ‘inner’ and ‘ outer’ 
of one of the objects of experience, namely, the human body. It orig- 
inates as an explanation of the concrete phenomena of sleep, dreams, and 
death, and is not the source of the distinction between soul and body, but 
only the first and crudest attempt to define their interrelations lf intro- 
jection simply refers broadly to the distinction between ‘inner’ and ‘ outer,’ 
it is the legitimate beginning of philosophy, not the cause of all subsequent 
dualism. If, on the other hand, it refers to that constant alternation be- 


+} ] 


tween the realistic and the idealistic point of view, which is characteristic 


of subjective idealism, it has no necessary connection with animism, and 

is not the source of subjective idealism, which is a purely modern philo- 
sophic development based on physical and physiological considerations. 
F. D. MITCHELL. 

Plato's View of the Sou Eric J. Roperts. Mind, No. 55, pp. 371-389. 

Plato's view of the soul is not developed in any single treatise but must 

be gathered from various passages in the Dialogues. The chronological 


order of these passages is therefore important, and on this point the author 


accepts Lutoslawski's con sions. Plato regards the soul under two as- 


pects: as the subject of knowledge, and as the principle of motion or life. 


At first these two functions are treated side by side, special prominence 


being given to the first in the early Dialogues [The antithesis of these two 
functions is sharpened into a dualism corresponding to the division of Plato's 
ontological scheme into being and becoming. The soul is akin to the world 


} 


of ideas, while the body belongs to the world of becoming ; in so far as the 
soul occupies itself with the things of sense it is untrue to its nature. On 
the other hand. the conception of the soul as the principle of motion im- 


plies its relation to the world of becomi as the source of movement. 
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But this connection of the soul with the two opposed orders of existence 
proves that the soul is distinguished by nature from both In the earlier 
form of Plato's theory, therefore, the soul occupies an intermediate position 
between the two realms of existence. This anomalous position of the soul 
shows a defect in the Platonic ontology and at the same time suggests its 
remedy The connection of the soul with both being and becoming 
might have led to the discovery that this opposition exists only for an ex 

perience which is the unity of both. In the later Dialogues we find some 
such change as this taking place; the ideas tend to become less tran- 
scendent and more dependent on the soul. Thus in the 7he@/etus and 
the Parmenides the objects of knowledge are represented rather as cate 

gories than as self-existent ideas, though the ontological scheme is not ex- 
plicitly renounced. In the SofAzs¢, motion, life, soul, and mind are 
regarded as concomitant in the highest reality, and in the PAz/ebus Plato 
recognizes the importance of the world of becoming and shows that it may 
be regarded as to some extent intelligible. The soul here occupies a posi- 
tion of supremacy rather than of neglected intermediacy. Inthe 7imeus 
and Laws the cognitive and motor functions of the soul tend to become 
identified. The net purport of the ‘ world-soul’ is that the whole world 
must be accredited with a soul, because motion is rational The dualism 
still remains in the assumption of a mortal and an immortal soul and of a 
good and bad world-soul. This dualism is never overcome, tl 
is evidence that Plato tried to qualify its absoluteness. The imm 
of the soul is maintained in two senses by Plato: (1) as conti 


ence, proved from the function of the soul as a self-mover, and ( 





tative eternity, due to its kinship with ideas The truth to whi 


theory of knowledge points —a truth which he himself did not clearly see 


-is that of the unity of nature throughout all existences and all processes, 


519 

There are three de ees il appre ition of the objective world com- 
m “sense, scie é } 1 art _orres id to these are three de ees of 
appreciation of the subjective world : spontaneous consciousness, reflection, 
and introspectior Science seeks the laws of the objective world, expresses 
them by symbols, and applies its discoveries to practical life Refi I 
does the same thing for the subjective world. Psychology was first mere 
reflection with formal methods borrowed from the natural sciences, but 
when biol advanced from a classification of species to a study of func- 
tions, psychology also advanced (through the development of psychophysics 
and the association psychology) from a classification of mental states to a 
stud ft aws of mental action Introspection is to reflection what art 
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them to practical use. In introspection, as in art, we seek to know things 
directly and individually and with no eye to their usefulness. With this 
difference in purpose goes a difference in method. Reflection is analytic 

the contents of consciousness are split up into elements and arranged in 
classes. Introspection is synthetic ; it takes mental states as it finds them, 
and studies them in their complex relations to each other ; it seeks not their 
laws, but their harmonies. Only by adding introspection to reflection can 


psychology fulfil its mission. 
S. P. HAYEs. 


A Neglected Context in Radical Empiricism. C.V. Tower. J. of Ph., 
Psy., and Sci. Meth., II, 15, pp. 400-408. 
James’s declaration that consciousness as a metaphysical entity is non- 


existent has great possibilities, whether for metaphysics or psychology. In 


considering radical empiricism, the question turns on what this consciousness 
is We accept its own answer: ‘It is a context of experiences.’ Sut the 
further question — ‘ What context ?’ is the crucial one, and the main issue 


which now divides radical empiricism from a sober-minded and experiential 
transcendentalism. Radical empiricism neglects the ‘total context’; it 
does not satisfactorily account for the relational experience which is involved 
in the process of knowledge. We should not ‘brand empirical unions as 
sham’ merely because they are empirical ; but, on the other hand, the tran- 
scendentalist has his own very real experience, even if he did substantialize 


and unwisely name it. MATTIE ALEXANDER MARTIN. 


Is Humanism a Philosophical Advance? 5S. H. MELLONE. Mind, No. 


Thought, feeling, and will are not opposed to each other, and no one of 
them can be made supreme over the other two. The older idealism 
explained away emotion and will into forms of thought, and failed to givea 
satisfactory account of the ‘ reference to reality other than thought * which 
thought implies. Butdoes not humanism, in effect, explain away intellect 


into will and emotion? Does it not deny to the object any independence 


of the subject's will and action Che answer to these questions must decide 
whether Humanism is a philosophical advance or not. Hegelian idealism 
developed the notion of truth as an organic whole, wherein the truth of any 
particular principle or set of principles is a matter of degree, not of abso- 
lute certainty. Here we come upon the pragmatist’s contention, that the 
tests or evidences of truth always refer to concrete experience. Faith ina 


fact may help to create the fact ; for all consciousness is purposive activity, 


and all experience, so far as it consists of discriminated facts, depends on 
our personal activity. That truth is most true which serves the highest 
purpose. Axioms begin as postulates, and are sifted by experience accord 
ing to their practical utility But we must ask: What makes these pos- 


tulates? Ifintellect is presupposed from the start, the humanistic contention 
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reduces to the familiar Kantian position that the first principles of knowl- 
edge are postulates forced on us by the assumption that science is not 
illusory ; if intellect is not presupposed, how can a primitive chaotic pure 
experience ‘set us questions’? If humanism denies the existence of an 
ideal of truth and goodness that goes in advance of conduct, and has 
inherent superindividual worth, it sinks to the level of crude naturalism. 
Granting that reality is not static, and that consciousness helps make our 
world, the vital question is: 70 what extent is the world of our own making? 
Even admitting that correspondence with reality is not the test of truth, yet 


if truth is to work at all, it must be in some sense a transcript of a deter- 


minate objective reality. It does not follow that because reality is not 
indifferent to our interests and agency, it is therefore merely the accumula- 
tion of our own intellectualinventions. That reality itself should be simply 


the result of a long process of trial and experiment, starting from a char- 
acterless absolute chaos, is unthinkable. As a methodological postulate 
the doctrine that the real is what we make it is justifiable within proper 
limits, and has always been acted on by scientific and inventive minds ; 
but as a complete philosophy it is fatally ambiguous. Any identification 
of reality, as such, with human experience, is indefensible ; on the other 
hand, a refusal to seek the character of reality elsewhere than in experi- 


ence is entirely justified. 
F. D. MITCHELI 


Empiricism and the Absolute. F.C. S. SCHILLER. Mind, No. 55, pp. 

348-370. 

The essence of evolutionism is the doctrine that the world is in process, 
and this view is inconsistent with the old metaphysic which regards reality 
as a closed, static system. Spencer, who is supposed to have applied evo- 
lution to metaphysics, failed to work out a real evolutionary philosophy 
because he started from static physical conceptions. Professor Taylor's 
recent work entitled E/ements of Metaphysics is the first serious attempt to 
restate rational metaphysics in the light of the recent contention of human- 
ism. Professor Taylor makes constant use of the language of purpose. 
Science, he agrees, constantly uses postulates which serve its practical pur- 
poses but which are not ultimately true. At times he even uses the lan- 
guage of radical empiricism, as when he says that ‘the real is experience.’ 
Nevertheless his attempt to convey the elements of humanism into a sys- 
tem of absolutist metaphysics has only inflicted damage on both. Thus 


his system still rests on the distinction between appearance and 


reality, 
which is radically inconsistent with his pragmatism. Moreover, he has 
both an empirical and an intellectualist criterion of reality. His concep- 
tion of the relation of axioms and postulates is unclear, for he seems to hold 
that a postulate, though useful, is necessarily untrue. Moreover, he makes 
an absolute distinction between the origin and the validity of an axiom, and 


fails to see that the whole historical development of an axiom must be con- 
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sidered in order to discover its real nature. Professor Taylor quite fails to 
refute the pragmatist's appeal to practical results because he does not see 
that the real pragmatist contention is that the intellect itself is practical 
throughout. Accordingly, he is unable to overcome the intellectualism of 
his school. The Absolute is an essential part of Professor Taylor's philoso- 
phy. He derives it from the assumption that the world is ultimately a rigid 
system, a perfect and complete individual in the form of an infinite expe- 
rience. The Absolute is out of space and time and hence cannot develop. 
The doctrine of degrees of reality is a pure assumption and is quite delu- 
sive, for it isimpossible in any case for the finite to attain the Absolute and 
impossibility has no degrees. Nevertheless, we are bidden to believe that 
the Absolute realizes our aspirations and satisfies ouremotions. The whole 
doctrine of the Absolute depends on the validity of the ontological proof ; 
viz., the transmutation of a conceptual ideal into absolute fact. Profes- 
sor Taylor's proof of this is a Jetitio princifit. The question is whether a 
subjective claim of ours has a friort objective validity, for clearly the 
ontological proof cannot be empirical. The Absolute is a postulate of the 
extremest and most audacious kind, made in answer to our demand for the 
elimination of contingency from experience. It was put forward as an 
existing reality which no sane intelligence can deny, and it turns out to be 
an emotional postulate. It fails in this respect, however, because its use 
depends on its a Priori certainty, which cannot be made out. Moreover, 
it does not satisfy our moral needs, for it regards evil only as the necessary 
incompleteness of the parts of a whole. The inability of man to identify 
himself with the universe is not the source of human misery, nor is ita 
common human longing. The Absolute, therefore, is a bad postulate be- 
cause it does not work, and it can continue to exist only as a personal 
idiosyncrasy in a few philosophic minds. 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 


Issues of Pragmaticism, CHARLES S. PEIRCE. The Monist, XV, 4, pp. 
481 490. 

The author restates his former maxim of pragmaticism as follows : The 
entire intellectual purport of any symbol consists in the total of all general 
modes of rational conduct which, conditionally upon all the possible dif- 
ferent circumstances and desires, would ensue upon the acceptance of the 
symbol. Critical Common-sensism,’ which the author defended about 
nine years before his pronouncement of pragmaticism, may be regarded as 
a consequence of the latter position. It is a variety of the philosophy of 
Common Sense but has six distinctive characters: (1) Critical Common- 
sensism admits that there are both indubitable propositions and indubitable 
inferences. These propositions and inferences are acritical. In reasoning 
we are always more or less aware of the logical grounds of our conclusions, 
but there are also cases where a belief is determined by another belief 


without the consciousness of a general principle. This is an acritical in- 
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ference. (2) The Scottish philosophy regarded original beliefs as unchang- 
ing, and investigation shows that the change is so gradual that one may 
substantially agree with Reid. (3) Original beliefs were always regarded as 
being closely connected with instincts, but the Scottish philosophers failed 
to see that they remain indubitable only in their application to affairs of 
primitive life. (4) The most distinctive mark of Critical Common-sensism 
as distinguished from the Scottish philosophy is its insistence that the acriti- 
cally indubitable is invariably vague. A sign which is objectively indeter- 


minate is objectively vague in so far as it reserves further determination to 


y 
be made in some other conceivable sign. Anything is vague in so far as 
the principle of contradiction does not apply toit. (5) Critical Common 
sensism attaches more value to doubt than did the Scottish philosophers. (6) 
It is critical because it criticises four opinions : its own, that of the Scottish 
School, that of thinkers who base logic or metaphysics on psychology or 
any other special science, and that of Kant. The scholastic doctrine of 
realism, another position which the author defended before he formulated 
pragmaticism, is a necessary part of it. This means the acknowledgment 


that there are real general objects, real vagues, and especially real pos- 


r 
sibilities. The ultimate intellectual purport of anything consists in con- 
ceived conditional resolutions or their substance; and accordingly these 
conditional propositions must be capable of being true, 7. ¢., independent 
of being thought to be so Pragmaticism may be illustrated by its answer 


to the question, What is time? It is assumed that time is real and that it 


is a variety of objective modality Che past is the sum of fats accompli 
and acts on us precisely as an existent object does. The future is not 
actual since it acts only through the idea of it ; everything is regarded as 
destined or undecided. Che present is the nascent state between the de- 
terminate and the indeterminate The past works upon conduct by 
furnishing us the data from which we start. Future facts are the « 
ones which we can control, and those things which are not amenable to 
control are those which we shall be able to control. [he present can only 
be conative, which proves it to be, as was said before, the nascent state of 


the actual 


GEORGE H. SABINI! 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
Wundt's Doctrine of Psychical Analysis and the Psychical Elements, and 
Some Recent Criticism l/l. Feeling and Feeling-Analysi EDMUND 


H. HOLLANDS. Am. J. Ps., XVII, 2, pp. 206-226. 


Two objections to Wundt's theory of feeling have recently been made. 
It has been held that his distinction between feelings as subjective and se 
sations as objective is epistemological, and not psychological. And it is 
also said that his reference of the unity of feeling to that of apperception, 


},! ‘ 


and his consequent definition of the simple feeling, make it impossible to 
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distinguish between simple and complex feelings, save by reference to their 
sensational substrate as simple or complex. The article attempts to get a 
clearer view of Wundt's theory by a review of its development, and con- 
cludes that this criticism is mistaken. The distinction between feeling and 
sensation in the two earliest works is epistemological, though it has a psy- 
chological basis as yet undefined. But this position is explicitly renounced 
after this time, and it becomes plain by a comparison of passages that 
Wundt means by the Asycho/ogica/ contrast of feeling as subjective and sen- 
sation as objective, that between the tendency of the one to fusion, and of 
the other to remain persistently discrete. As for the analysis of feelings, 
though its method is necessarily different from that applied to sensations, 
the canon is the same. The simple feeling is one which can be experienced 
in different mental contexts while itself remaining non-decomposable. The 
reference to the sensational substrate involved is never regarded as directly 
settling the question of the simplicity or compositeness of the feeling, which 
is, on the contrary, determined by experimental variation of that substrate 


> 


regarded as the feeling-stimulus. A simple feeling may be found to attach 


to a complex sensational substrate ; and, —in the case of sensations belong- 
ing to multidimensional systems, — a simple sensation may possibly be found 
to underlie a complex feeling. 


EDMUND H. HOLLANDS. 


Psychophysiologie du langage musical. J. INGEGNIEROS. Rev. de Ph., 
VI, 4, pp. 350-1400 
Musical language consists in the conjunction of sounds of which man 
makes use to express the primary musical emotions, and the emotional 
states which constitute the various forms of cultivated musical intelligence. 
The four constitutive elements of a fully developed articulate verbal lan- 
ge, its auditory, visual, phonetic, and graphic images, represent the two 


fundamental aspects of all neural processes, the sensory and the motor, and 


are localized in the centers of Wernicke, Kusmaull, Broca, and Exner, 
respectively. A marked parallelism exists between the genesis and the 


psychophysiology of verbal and musical language. Both take common 
origin in an initial phase in which the phonetic element and the musical 
cadence are undifferentiated, and the constituent elements are simple in- 
articulate monosyllabic sounds controlled by a reflex mechanism. These 


elementary linguistic phenomena undergo evolution and combination until 


the stage of simple articulate verbal language and of melodic inflection is 
attained. Speech and song then become differentiated, the one specializ- 
ing itself for ideational, the other for emotional expression. The use of 
graphic symbols follows, and the functions of verbal and musical reading 
and writing develop, thus doubling the available forms of expression by 
adjoining visual images and motor images of graphic movements to those of 
hearing and utterance. To these two new functions of reading and writing 


technical education may, in the case of musical language, add a third, that 
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of instrumental executio1 To each function corresponds a special set of 


images, accumulated in the cortex and constituting the auditory, visual, 


articulatory raphic, and instrumental execution centers. That these 
centers of musical language are independent of those of common language 
is indicated by the occurrence of aphasia without amusia, and vice versa. 


The center for instrumental! execution, which is of course a center of motor 


imagery, involves neural groups belon 


ging to different motor centers, and 
must be regarded not as an anatomical center but as a functional coédrdina- 
tion arising through education The varying disturbances produced in 
different individuals by the same lesion indicate a varying predominance 
of centers according as the habitual imagery of recall is auditory, phoneti 
or indifferent. Among musical analphabetes the functional types are motor 
(phonetic), sensory (auditory), and complete (indifferent Among the 
musically educated a visualizing type, and two motors, the graphic, and that 
of instrumental execution also occur. Within this second class there are 
four possible cases, visual-motor, audito-motor, sensitivo-motor, and 
different, according as the coérdinations of visual, auditory, or motor 
center with the appropriate movement is more perfect, or indifferent rhe 
centers for musical language form subcenters or specializations wit 


centers for articulate language. The bimanual or bilateral character of all 


linguistic execution, verbal or musical, renders the doctrine of strictly uni- 


The Differen between the Mental and the Physi al. G M STRATTON, 


This problem may be divided into two parts: (1) What is the distinction 
between the physical and the mental life? (2) In what respect, if at all, is 
. } I 


consciousness different from the field marked off as mental The first only 


will be treated in this paper; the problem too, will be considered, not 
genetically, but as it a tually exists now Mental and physical existences 
are to be distinguished by their behavior ; they are not to be identified by 
peculiar marks, but by modes of conduct, by their way of influencing their 
associates, by governing laws Careful observation will show that the 


vehavior of mental as well as of physical phenomena can be expressed in 


eneral laws, and that the former as well as the latter, have re lar ante 
edents and ¢« nsequents The kind of conti ity he veve is different in 
the two cases st wherein the difterence consists is tor science to work 


; 


Qut Criteria of differentiation have been offered by Perry, Bush, and 


lames, but upon examination they scarcely seem to stand the test of ¢ 
perience The function of this paper is simply to suggest what seems to 


the author the most hopeful direction of progress in determining these 


differences 
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La religion comme fait psychologique. W.JAMES. Rev. de Ph., V, 7, 

pp. 5-20. 

Religion, like government, is a complex, and therefore cannot be defined 
as a unique principle. For purposes of investigation we may distinguish 
between religious institutions and individual or inward religion. In the 
former sense, religion may be called a practical art ; in the latter, it is the 
inner life of the religious man. From the latter point of view we shall 
make our investigation. Religion contains elements not found in pure 
morality, since, in our interpretation, religion means the impressions, senti- 
ments, and acts of the individual in harmony with that which appears to 
him divine. And here the term divine is used in its broadest significance, 
and not as necessarily referring to a concrete divinity ; else such faiths as 
that of Buddhism or such idealistic conceptions as that of Emerson could 
not properly be called religious. But can we not be more definite by say- 
ing that religion is the attitude man assumes in trying to appreciate the 
universe? Of course it is necessary to limit the term attitude here by ex- 
cluding from its connotation the deriding and scornful attitudes of the Re- 
nans and Voltaires ; for religion attaches itself only to serious states of 
mind. Though it presents the world as a tragedy, the tragedy ennobles 
and purifies. These religious states are unique, distinguishable from each 
other and from other states of consciousness. In morals, as in religion, 
we may say with Margaret Fuller that the essential is our manner of accep- 
ting the universe. In the one, however, the acceptance is with resigna- 
tion ; in the other it is even with enthusiasm. The world-soul of the 
Stoics may be respected ; the God of the Christian must be loved. 

G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


Expression numérique de l intelligence des especes animales. P, GIRARD. 


Rev. Ph., XXX, 9, pp. 2go—-300. 

In seeking to account for the smaller relative weight of man’s brain as 
compared with that of some of the smaller animals, Dupois worked out the 
following numerical expressions. Considering the brain as groups of reflex 
arcs connecting sensory and motor cells, its weight will depend on the 


number of these arcs, and the number of these on the number of sensory 


fibers. But the number of these fibers will vary as the total of the percep- 
tive surfaces of the senses, that is, as the surface of the body. Then to 


compare animals equally developed psychically but of different size, it is 


necessary to evaluate the weight of the brain by the extent of the surface 


of the body. Twoanimals of equal organization and the same form, a and 


A, the weights of whose bodies, s and S, are known, will compare in ex- 


3 


tent of surface as f s? +: F S?. This va 


ue, S°-°6 must be multiplied by 


a factor expressing degree of organization to compare differing in degree of 


organization. The writer qualifies and expands these statements. 


C. WEST. 
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ETHICS AND A:STHETICS. 
Une illusion de la consctence morale. G. Truc. Rev, Ph., XXX, 9, pp. 


300-314. 

Che primitive restriction on individual activity for social development is 
he basis of the illusion of moral responsibility. Responsibility is the 
affirmation of consciousness. It should say, ‘I feel myself act’; it says, 
‘Iact.’ It makes the two terms of an act, subject and object, the cause 


of one another, forgetting that these words are but formulas summing up 


obscure forces within and without. Consciousness organizes itself without 
reference to the relative external. Sensations coming to us ev masse we call 
one, because we cannot distinguish them. We incorporate their effects 
into ourselves. The nervous system, functioning under these sensations 
ever more easily, creates in us that zvresse vita/e which deceives us. Moral 
responsibility thus appears as too much organic life, a hyperzsthesia. It is 
a gratuitous affirmation of consciousness, transforming its subjective infal 
libility into objective certitude, through the effects of twresse vital, Chis 
objective certitude is a notion slowly acquired through human evoluti 
a judgment affirming as absolute a natural product of contingencies 
C. WEs1 
La logique dela beauté. F.\WWARRAINS. Rev. de Ph., V, 11, pp. 512-532. 
Che purpose of the paper is to set forth the logic of beauty Che basis 


of zsthetics is the principle that beauty carries with it its logical and moral 
justification. But this logical basis must lie concealed. The charm of 
beauty consists in mystery and suggestiveness. Its rationality passes for 
mulation. When works of art are capable of being analyzed and under- 
stood, they have passed as things of beauty. The hierarchy of such is 


based on the time they have been able to retain their mysterious sugges- 


tiveness. Art is the product of a time when men cannot formulate laws 
but only intuitively grasp them. Thus the presentations of beauty in art 


serve as incentives to reason and virtue. Art suggests an antinomy be- 
tween necessity and freedom [wo conflicts arise upon the application of 
logic to art. There is first an opposition between zsthetic sentiment and 
rational discernment ; secondly, one produced by the inadequate realization 
of the zsthetic conception in the material. These conflicts are considered 
with reference to the internal organic structure, the end, and the ideal sig- 
nificance of works of art Architecture and music, between which all the 
other arts are intermediary, serve as illustrations. The antinomy of art is 
solved by the genius of the artist. In his work he is true to a higher logic 
and a higher fact, which he discloses through the medium of the concrete. 
W. L. BAILey. 


Le mensonge du monde. FR. PAULHAN. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 3, pp. 233 
207. 
Everything is changing in the world around us, and the question arises 


What are the general forms of these transformations and what is their ten- 
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dency? The first great law of existence is the law of sys/ematization, and 
among systems can be found two great classes, those whose systemati- 
zation is accomplished and those in which it is in process of making. The 


latter present the phenomena of evolution and dissolution. Evolution isa 


systematization which effects itself and consequently is progress. To wish 
to separate evolution from progress isto consider it no more than a series 
of changes. The law of systematization is double: That which applies to 
the first class above is the law of conservation ; that which applies to the 
second is the law of perfection. It is necessary, however, to recognize 
here the purely relative character of equilibrium. Nothing belongs ab- 
solutely to one class or the other. However diverse they may be, things 
existing in the same world are, to a certain extent, related. There is a 


certain coérdination if existence is to be maintained ; that which makes the 
reality of anything is the systematization of its individual elements. The 
second law is that of evanescence. Evanescence, in appearance, has much 
in common with death, but it is a superficial view which considers them 
alike Chere are constant illustrations in the world around us of the work- 
ing of the law of evanescence in things which give most evidence of strong 
vitality. Science itself gives very striking illustrations of it; its most 
important principles often serve only a temporary function, and thus give 
place to better formulations of their essential truth, or to a formulation of a 
larger truth. Evolution necessarily implies evanescence. It implies a 
disappearance of one form and the appearance of another. There is a 
constant process of transformation, hence of change, in all institutions, in- 
tellectual, social, religious, political. The third law is the law of offosi- 
tion. It is expressed thus: All that exists exists only in opposing itself to 
something else. Contradiction is as necessary as systematization. There 
is always some harmony and some discord between the interests of two 
living beings or groups of beings. For the most intimate relations, 
even, there is opposition between interests, so that renunciation is neces- 
sary on the part of each. At times, divergence of interest is concealed 
when the strong uniting power of a cause or a personality is present. But 
let this be removed and individual opposition reasserts itself. Again, in 
the spirit of man the interests of one element are never entirely in har- 
mony with those of other elements. Into one’s life sometimes comes a 
crisis when elements in harmony prove inimical, and the contest is often 
terminated only by the defeat and subordination of one of the adversaries. 
The same sort of opposition exists throughout the organic and inorganic 
world. To exist together is to differ as well as toresemble. The universe 
is a vast chain of harmonies and oppositions. These tend toward the 
progress of the whole ; if there were only the first, stagnation would ensue, 
if only the second, revolution. One fact in the life of humanity seems 
essentially characterized by the mixture of incoherence and of systematiza- 
tion, that is, the Ze. This is an establishment of an opposition between 


il 


} 


reality and our thought as expressed. But this discord is to serve the real- 
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ization of an end, to findaharmony. But under sucha conclusion, where 
is reality, where is truth? Our ideas in the concrete must be affected by 
this forced adaptation to circumstances. It is only by abstraction that we 
reach objective truth, valuable for the greatest number of intelligences. 
Progress is dependent upon greater elasticity of these ideas and the possi- 
bility of their being replaced by others serving the purpose better 


MATTIE ALEXANDER MARTIN 


Dela p tlite des sciences sociales DRAGHICESCO Rev. Ph., XXX 
10, pp. 374-395. 
The problem which we are to consider is the difficult one, how to rec- 


oncile instinct with reason, brute str le with justice First, what does 


‘Ss 


social determinism require to realize itself? Time. When we consider the 


1 
_- . . . . cla to tl — af af ’ 
miions of years necessary to Dring S to this present stage of physical 
—— ae tiem eeeetion matucall rien Is it the ae ariel tae sal 
development, the question naturally arises : Is it the same witl he social 
sphere? The legitimate conclusion is that we now find ourselves in an epoch 
of social creation, of ebullitior We live in an epoch where social reality 


is only an aspiration towards being, and social determinism a simple desire. 


To seek for sociological laws merely by observation shows itself more 


and more to be useless Knowledge and utilization of all the natural laws 
which govern the world are indispensable conditions of the social devel 
ment of the human being [he acquisition of this new knowledge, if it be 


of great moment, for a time unsettles social conditions and makes readjust- 


ment necessar Another disturber of social equilibrium which, like that 


just noted, may work for its final good is the conflict between communities, 
whether this conflict be political or economic; the victorious and the 
defeated alike suffer from the consequent social disturbances As in 
physical and chemical laboratories conditions must be exact in order that 
there may be the desired react al tae on i 

there may be tne desired reactions, so in social societies reguiarity Is 
realized only under isolated conditions Outside elements are religiously 
»xcluded in primitive societies sae and progre : me as +} 
exe 1dea il pi mitive societi¢ ana stress ant progress are exciuaeada With 
them Che most interesting illustration of this crystallization of social con- 


ditions is found in China [he Roman Empire is as striking an illustra- 


tion of the very opposite conditions, such conditions as might be see: 
mammoth chemical retort. One sees there the dissolution and disappea 
ance of the bodies introduced ; but finally grains of crystal are, as a result 
of this struggle, deposited in the bottom of the retort. Socialism, by the 


realization of internationalism and of equalization of the conditions of the 


individual, will have fully realized the conditions necessary for this ideal 


; 1 


crystallizatior lhe world will be the retort, and the elements which unite 


to form the ideal crystals of a perfect social organization will be the people 


MATTIE ALEXANDER MARTIN 





NOTES. 

\ new lectureship in psychology, to be known as the George Combe 
Lectureship on General and Experimental Psychology, has recently been 
established at the University of Edinburgh. The first incumbent of the 
new foundation will be Dr. W. G. Smith, formerly professor of psychology 
in Smith College and more recently connected with the departments of 


psychology of King’s College, London, and Liverpool University. 


Dr. Warner Fite, of the University of Texas, was recently made an ad- 


unct professor of philosophy in that institution. Hehas, however, accepted 
a junior professorship at the University of Indiana. 

Professor Noah K. Davis, of the University of Virginia, has retired from 
active service and received an appointment on the Carnegie foundation. 

Dr. Norman Smith, lecturer in Glasgow University, has been appointed 
professor of psychology at Princeton University to succeed Professor Frank 
rhilly, who has become professor of philosophy at Cornell. 

Dr. C. S. Myers, of St. John's College, Cambridge, has been appointed 
professor of psychology at King’s College, London 
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Band der Akademie Ausgabe ; Recensionen S€ lbstanzeigen., 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XII, 4: Lewis Rodinson 


Untersuchungen iiber Spinozas Metaphysik, II; C/lodius Piat, L’étre et le 
bien d'aprés Platon ; A/bert Leclerc, L’ esquisse d'une histoire générale et 
comparée des philosophies médiévales de M. Francois Picavet ; Andreas 


Fretherrn Di Pauli, Quadratus Martyr, der Skoteinologe ; James Lindsay, 


Plato and Aristotle on the Problem of Efficient Causation : Jahresbericht. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND So- 
ZIOLOGIE, XXX, 2: Emil Koch, Uber naturwissenschaftliche Hypothe- 
sen; Georg Wernick, Der Wirklichkeitsgedanke, 1; Pau! Barth, Zu J. 
St. Mills 100. Geburtstage; Besprechungen iiber Schriften; Selbstan- 


zeigen ;: Notizen 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXI, 6: G. Compayré, La pédagogie de l'ado- 
lescence ; A. Binet, Les premiers mots de la these idéaliste ; 7%. Rzdot, 
Comment les passions finissent ; 47. De/acroix, La philosophie pratique de 
Kant, d'aprés M. Delbos; Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue des 
périodiques étrangers ; Livres nouveaux. 

XXXI, 7: LZ. Lévy-Bruhl, La morale et la science des meeurs ; /. Sa- 
geret, La commodité scientifique et ses conséquences; G.-Z. uprat, 
Contre l'intellectualisme en psychologie ; Z. Dauritac, Un historien de la 
philosophie grecque : Th. Gomperz; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue 
des périodiques étrangers ; Livres nouveaux 


_ 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XIV, 3: A. L£sfinas, Pour 
l'histoire du Cartésianisme ; 7. Poincaré, Les mathématiques et la logique ; 
L. Couterat, La logique et la philosophie contemporaine; Z. Heder, La 
morale d’ Epictéte et les besoins présents de l’enseignements morale (suite) 
D. Roustan, La méthode biologique et les theories de l’'immunité; 7. 
Mentré, A propos de Cournot: Hasard et déterminisme; G. A/onod, La 


these latine de doctorat de Jules Michelet: De percipienda infinitate 


secundum Lockium ; Supplément. 
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XIV, 3 bis (Numéro supplémentaire) : Six manuscrits inédits de Maine de 
Biran : Introduction, par P. Tisserand ; Notice, par P. Tisserand ; Con- 
versation avec MM. Degérando et Ampére; Discours lu dans une as- 
semblée philosophique ; Objections a la théories des idées de Locke ; Valeur 
du mot ‘principe’ dans le langage psychologique ; Comparaison des trois 
points de vue de Th. Reid, Condillac et M. de Tracy; Notes sur Male- 
branche. 

REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE, VI, 6: 4. Baudin, La philosophie de la foi 
chez Newman, 1; /. Gardair, L’étre divin; Baron Charles Mourre, La 
dualité du moi dans les sentiments, II; C. Dessoul/avy, Le dieu fini; F. 
Warrain, Les principes des mathématiques de M. Couturat et la méta- 
physique, II ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Fiches bibliographiques. 

VI, 7: G. Chatterton-Hill, La physiologie morale; £. Baudin, La 
philosophie de la foichez Newman, II ; £. Baron, Le psychisme inférieur ; 
Analyses et comptes rendus ; Périodiques ; L’enseignement philosophique ; 
Fiches bibliographiques. 

JOURNAL DE PSYCHOLOGIE NORMALE ET PATHOLOGIQUE, III, 4: Dro- 
mard, Les troubles de la mimique volontaire chez les aliénés; G.-Z. 
Duprat, Note sur la nature des éleménts subconscients et inconscients ; 
A. Lemaitre, Tentative de suicide par suggestion ; Société de psychology ; 
Bibliographie. 

REVUE NEO-SCOLASTIQUE, XIII, 2: Clodius Piat, La vie future d'aprés 
Platon ; Joseph Cevolani, A propos d'une régle sur la conversion des juge- 
ments ; A. Mansion, L'induction chez Albert le Grand; S. Defploige, Le 
conflit de la morale et de la sociologie (suite); Mélanges et documents ; 
Bulletin de l'Institut de Philosophie ; Comptes rendus. 

RIVISTA FILosoFIcaA, IX, 3: -. Bonatel/i, Intorno alle attinenze tra 
l'ideale e il reale; A. Ferro, Meccanismo e teleologia (fine); G. De//a 
Valle, Le nuove forme dell’ etica irrazionalista ; A. A/offa, La reazione al 
positivismo ; Rassegna bibliografica ; Notizie e pubblicazioni ; Necrologio : 
Eduardo Hartmann ; Sommari delle riviste straniere ; Libri ricevuti. 
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